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Synopsis  and  partial  Translation,  of: 

Die      Familiennamen      der     Jnclen 

unter  besonderer  Beruecksichtigung  der  Verhaeltnisse  in  Baden  zu  Anfang  des 
19.   Jahrhunderts,   Dr.   Erwin  Manuel  Dreifuss.     Frankfurt/Main:   J.   Kauffmann 
Verlag:    1927.   (Paper:    153   pp.) 

[Family     Names     of     Jewrs,      AKAith     special 
Focus      on     Baden     in      early      19th     c] 

Dreifuss's  own  Summary1  (pp. 112-113) :  "Paragraph  24  of  the  Baden  Law  of 
Toleration  of  13  Jan  1809  provided  that  Jews  were  to  take  a  distinctive 
hereditary  family  name  unless  they  already  had  one.  Baden  was  not  the  first 
country  to  pass  this  kind  of  law:  Austria  [Empire] ,  France,  Westfalia, 
Frankfurt  and  others  had  similar  regulations,  while  other  countries  like 
Prussia  and  Wuerttemberg  considered  them.  The  question  whether  the  law  was 
influenced  by  foreign  models  surely  is  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  even 
though  the  records  are  not  complete.... 

"The  Regulation  was  carried  out,  with  a  few  exceptions,  quite  smoothly, 
resulting  in  a  complete  revision  of  names.  Only  in  the  cities  of  Karlsruhe  and 
Mannheim  had  the  use  of  family  names  become  common,  while  in  the  Jewish  and 
rural  communities  Hebrew  (double)  names  were  prevalent  almost  throughout; 
after  the  family  names  were  prescribed,  there  emerged  the  following 
distribution: 

About  41%  of  family  names  derived  from  localities;  about  5%  from  places 
not  specifically  determinable;  about  1%  artifical  formations  which  look  like 
derivatives  of  localities;  about  3%  derive  from  countries  or  regions;  about  2% 
point  to  some  other  origin  (river,  street,  mountain,  synagogue-names);  about 
6%  derive  from  names  of  houses;  about  2%  from  plants;  about  1%  from  the  names 
of  months  etc.;  about  6%  from  occupations;  about  6%  added  the  suffix  -mann; 
about  1%  point  to  distinguishing  characteristics  [honorif ics] ;  about  1%  from 
abstractions;  about  6%  to  personal  characteristics  [i.e.  Gross  Ibigl  or 
Schwarz  (black,  swarthyl];  about  13%  are  first  names  transmuted  into  last 
names;  about  6%  others. 

Hebrew  names  prevail  only  among  the  first  names  "hardened"  into  last 
names.  Otherwise  they  have  generally  become  first  names  in  accordance  with 
Paragraph  24. 

But  there  was  achieved  not  only  a  shift  within  the  groups  of  names,  no, 
hand  in  hand  with  this  came  a  general  increase  in  [variety  of]  names.  This 
accomplished  what  Paragraph  24  intended  with  the  word  *distinctive.* 

Thus  the  family  names  of  Jews  were  Germanicized,  and  thus  a  part  of  the 
overall  requirements  of  emancipation  was  achieved.  In  this  sense  the  survey 
about  the  taking  of  family  names  by  the  Jews  of  Baden  is  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  emancipation. 


Much  of  what  follows  is  paraphrase.  Exact  translations  are  in  quotation 
marks.  Translator's  additions  are  in  [brackets.]  -GA 


MaBstab  1:  3  000000     1 
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Background: 

The  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Jewish  Genealogy  Society  of  Greater  Washington 
has  a  badly  broken  binding  but  is  otherwise  in  good  shape.   [Another  copy  is  at 
Leo  Baeck  Institute,  NYC,  where  I  will  deposit  a  copy  of  this  synopsis.]  These 
notes  focus  on  my  own  interests  but  also  are  intended  to  summarize  the 
contents.  Baden,   of  course,   is  the  Grand-Duchy  in  the  SW  corner  of  Germany, 
today  part  of  Baden-Wuerttemberg,   German  Federal  Republic.  Baden  had  a 
progressive  reputation,  better  than  most  of  the  German  principalities.   Dr. 
Dreifuss  based  his  book  on  the  dissertation  he  wrote  at  Heidelberg  1925. 
Printing  was  subsidized  by  the  "badische  U.O.B.B.  Logen"  which  I  take  to  mean 
the  Bnai  Brith  lodges.  I  have  added  a  map;   [brackets]   indicate  my  additions. 

Sources:  The  coverage  of  printed  works  as  well  as  relevant  laws  and  documents 
is  persuasive.  Page  IX  shows  that  the  various  lists  of  1809-1815  are,  or  were 
as  of  1925  in  the  Landesarchiv  in  Karlsruhe:  Lists  of  names  and  name  changes, 
admission  of  Jews  to  Baden,  etc.  are  described  or  cited  below.   --  The  preface 
notes  the  lack  of  scholarly  interest  in  the  topic  of  names,  better  for  the 
Austrian  Empire,  less  for  the  Germanic  territories. 

"Since  Baden  became  unified  only  at  the  beginning  of  the   19th  c,   this 
determined  a  starting  date....    1809  or   1815  are  good  dates  because  we  have 
almost  complete  registers  of  all  Jews  residing  in  Baden,  prepared  ace.  to  the 
Regulation  of  13  Jan.   1809  which  required  all  Jews  to  take  a  'hereditary  family 
name.'  The  lists  prepared  on  this  occasion  gave  mostly  the  'old'  [traditional]  as 
well  as  the  'new'  names,  perhaps  unintentionally  the  first  Jewish  census  for  the 
Grandduchy....  Unfortunately  there  is  little  local  history  before  the  turn  of  the 
[19th]  century,  before  the  end  of  the  many  local  jurisdictions.  Because  Jews  were 
scattered  throughout  the  land,  the  present  work  can  deal  only  with  averages." 

Chapter  1.  Short  historical  overview 

Hellenic,  Roman  influences  and  the  custom  of  giving  the  name  of  the 
grandfather  or  the  late  father  to  the  male  descendants,  a  custom 
which  today  [1925]  is  widely  used  among  Jews. 

At  the  time  of  Josephus  there  is  a  colorful  mixture  of  Greek,  Syrian,  Persian, 
Roman  names,  often  "elegantized,"  as  well  as  Hebrew  names.  Old  Hebrew  names 
may  appear  according  to  Greek  pronunciation  (Isaac  inste/ad  of  Jishak,  Simon 
instead  of  Sim  on,  Juda  instead  of  Jehuda  etc.).  In  some  cases  the  foreign  name 
appeared  alongside  the  traditional,  leading  to  double  names. 

In  the  early  records  of  Hebrews  in  Franconia  we  encounter  Latin  names  like 
Priscus,  Armentarius  etc. along  Hebrew  names  like  Isaac,  names  which  increasingly 
became  Germanized.  In  the  Cologne  records  of  12th  and   13th  c  Jews  sometimes 
have  German  names  (Breuning,  Dietrich,  Ekbert,  Fordolf,  Heinrich,  Livermann, 
Suesskind  etc.)  alongside  of  Greek  origins  (Kalonymos,  a  name  which  survives 
today  as  Kalman  or  the  Latin  origins  like  Vivis,  Vivelin,  Vivelman).  Hebrew 
names  are  germanicized  through  their  endings  (Salomon  >  Salomannus 
Salemannus;  Moses>  Moselin  etc.).   Assimilation  of  female  names  is  even  stronger. 
In  Cologne  during  12th,   13th  c  names  like  Adleheid,  Agner,  Bela,  Bruna, 
Heilswinda  ets.  alongside  the  Hebrew  names.  This  is  analogous  to  the  Arabic 
names  in  Muslim  countries,  Bohemian  names  in  Bohemia,  and  Italianate  in  Italy. 
The  more  recent,  the  more  often  we  find  German  proper  names. 
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For  religious  purposes  the  traditional  male  names  continued;  the  civil  name 
often  was  an  abbreviation  or  translation  or  derivation,   e.g.   Elyachim  = 
Godescalcus;  Pingnus   (Pinhas)  Saeligmann  etc,   or  arbitrary  names  like  Ascher  > 
Gaensel.  By   1714  Schudt  found  common  equivalences:  Juda  =  Loew  [English  Lion]; 
Benjamin  =  Wolf;  Naphtali  =  Hirsch. 

Relevant  for  Baden  may  be  the  Nuremberg  Memorbuch  (Register)   based  on 
persecution  of  1298  and  other  excesses  which  included  murders  in  places  which 
today  are  in  Baden;   for  understandable  reasons  the  memorial  volumes  emphasize 
the  "holy"  names  but  we  encounter  Vive   (=vivus=Hebr.   Hajim)  or  the  German 
Pantir  (old  German  pantier,   panter). 

A 

Female  names  are  much  more  varied.  Not  being  considered  a  full  member  of  the 
J.  community,  they  received  no  "holy"  names  and  are  shown  in  the  synagogual 
and  secular  records  with  the  same  names.  The  Memorbuch  already  cited  shows 
Bruna,  Jachent,   Mingut,  Minna,  etc.   all  derived  from  middle  high  German.  Roman 
influences  may  be  behind  Bela,  Dolce  along  with  Hebrew  names  which  are  being 
assimilated,  often  through  German  endings;   Zarlieb,  Zorlin  >  Hebrew  Sara  etc. 

For  a  long  time,   one  can  say  right  into  modern  times   --   in  some  Eastern 
countries  even  today  --  Jews  had  only  one  name.  To  be  sure,  the  name  often 
was  tied  to  the  father  to  further  identification,  but  in  the  daily  life  this  did 
not  matter.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  last  names,  not  only  patronymics  but 
real  family  names,   often  beginning  where  Jews  were  well  settled  and  the 
population  density  required  differentiation,  upset  however  by  the  frequent 
expulsions.  As  recently  as  1802  a  list  in  Frankfurt  was  arranged  by  fist  name: 
Abraham,  Amschel,  Aron  causing  a  Hecht  to  be  listed  next  to  an  Oppenheim,  a 
Bing  next  to  a  Wetterhahn. 

In  Baden  we  find  the  first  formation  of  last  names  when  a  name  is  linked  with 
"von"  [from)  a  locality:  Jakob  von  Breisach  (1326),  Samuel  von  Mengen  (1375), 
Jecklin  von  Ulm  (1377).  At  the  same  time  we  find  formations  like  Moyse 
Tannebach    (1332),  Gabriel  and  Maenli  Treviess  (1448),  Hirtz  Allendorff  (1463). 
Infrequently  we  encounter  occupational  names  such  as  Elias  Verwer  (1423) 
(=Dyer[.  The  tribal  names  Coh(e)n  and  Levi  also  are  used  as  last  names:  Johel 
Kayn  (1463),  Maier  Levi  (1525),  being  of  special  interest  to  Jews  among 
themselves.  We  also  find  names  which  point  to  externals  and  then  hardened  into 
family  names:  "Gross  [Big]  Jakob"  and  "Klein  [Little]  Jakob,  the  "junge  [young] 
Joes,"  Jud  Loewel  der  Alte  (Jew  L.  the  Elder],  Itzig  der  Rothe  [Red  I.],  Jonas  der 
Junge  [Young  J.]  and  der  "reich  Hirzli'  [Rich  H.]. 

In  a  few  cases  the  patronymic  hardens  into  a  family  name:  In   1343  there  was  a 
JecklL  son  of  Joliebes;   1349  he  became  Jeckli  Jolip.   (Jeckli  derives  from  Hebr. 
Jacob  .  There  are  doubts  whether  Jolieb  can  be  identified  with  Josef,  as  Lewin 


[Tannebach  means  something  like  the  brook  with  or  near  the  evergreens.] 

j 

[The  German  diminuitive  may  be  patronizing  or  affectionate.  It  takes  the 

form,  especially  in  the  South,  of  an  ending  in  "lein"  which  has  variations 

including  le,  li,  lin,  even  erl  in  Bavarian  and  Austrian.--  In  the  North  the 

ending  tends  to  be  chen,   e.g.  Maedchen  from  Magd   (maid).) 
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suggests;  more  likely  it  is  from  the  Hebrew  Joel  with  the  German  affectionate 
"liep"  like  Zarliep  from  Hebr.  Sara.  Some  20  years  after  Ule  (ULrich)  Smeriandes 
there  appears  Isak  Smeriandes  sun  (Hebr.  Semarjah  >  Samarian,  Smario,  Smerian). 
Sometimes  the  changes  obscure  the  origin  or  meaning  like  Liepmann  Duffel   1365, 
Samuel  Schampffer  1587. 

Jud  [Jew]   as  an  adjunct  name  appears  frequently,   e.g.   Isac  Jud  also  cited  as  Jud 
Isac  or  simply  Isac.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  designating  a  foreign  tribe,   not  as 
a  last  name. 

In  the  cities  family  names  made  rapid  progress,  with  the  lists  prepared  by 
Loewenstein  very  illustrative.  The  Jews  of  Heidelberg  and  Weinheim  in   1722  with 
only  one  exception  had  family  names  (Carlebach,  Ellefeld,  Fulda,  Goldsticker, 
Oppenheimer,  Schnapper,  Ulff,  Wolff  etc.)  or  at  least  double  names   (e.g.   Amschel 
Abraham,   Loew  Baruch  etc.)  in  the  rural  areas  they  had  only  one  (Abraham, 
David,  Jakob,,  Liebman,  Mayer,  Seligmann  etc.). 

Zehnter  mentions  family  names  he  encountered  since  the  early   18th  c  in  Baden- 
Baden:  Koppel,  Bodenheimer,  Hertz  (in  Buehl),  Hertz  and  Jost  (in  Ettlingen);  Weil 
and  Uffenheimer  (in  Kippenheim  and  Friesenheim).  In  Baden-Durlach  there  was 
an  Ettlinger  as  early  as   1636  and  almost  at  the  same  time  there  are  Frank, 
Schwab,  and  Ulmer....  Others:  Bacharach,  Bernheim,  Ducas,  Ellenbogen, 
Guggenheim,  Koenigsbacher,  Pfeifer,  Ruf,  Ullman,  Wormser... 

Chapter  2.  Innovations  ...Legal  Requirements  linked  to  Emancipation. 

1.  Influence  of  Austria,  Prussia,  France  (Westfalia). 

Austrian  law  of  2  Jan  1782  banned  "Jewish  language  and  writing"  p. 10 

Economic  considerations,  including  the  need  to  maintain  books  which  could  be 
audited  by  the  state,     p. 11 

Contracts,  to  be  enforceable,  had  to  be  in  German,  p.  10 

Palatine  law  of  27  July  1744  provided  that  the  Jews  of  Mannheim  had  to  keep 
books  in  German,  probably  recapitulating  an  earlier  law.  p.   12. 
For  Baden-Durlach  there  was  a  similar  provision  as  of  1747,  extended  to  Baden- 
Baden  in  1775.  p.   12 

Prussia  had  a  regulation  that  pawn  books  had  to  be  kept  in  German,     p.   12. 
Gradual  extension,  both  geographic  and  also  to  encompass  civil  registers  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 

Austrian  empire,  5  Jul  1787,  resolution  of  Joseph  II:  Every  Jew  of  the  Germanic 
countries  had  to  adopt  his  own,  continuing  family  (clan]  name.       p.  13 
p. 13:   "If  we  were  to  summarize  the  various  [Austrian]  decrees...: 

1.  No  names  based  on  the  locality  or  in  the  Jewish  language  except  that 
family  names  already  in  use  may  be  kept,  effective  30  Nov.   1787. 

2.  First  names,  newly  selected,  are  to  be  customary  in  German  or  which 
can  be  Germanized.  Purpose  of  the  regulation  is  to  prevent  Israelites  to  continue 
to  have  Jewish  names  or  names  not  known  in  German." 

p.  18:  "Breisgau,  Austrian  until  1803  [when  it  became  part  of  Baden],  made  it 
almost  imperative  that  Karl  Friedrich,  Markgrave  of  Baden,  learn  the  details  of 
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the  Viennese  [Austrian]   laws  which  applied  to   'Hither  Austria.  "' 

p. 25:     The  Baden  regulation  of  13  Jan   1809  regarding  Jewish  last  names  specify 

in  Paragraph  24: 

"Every  patriarch  of  the  Jewish  faith,  who  does  not  have  a  hereditary 
distinctive  last  name,  is  responsible  for  adopting  one  for  himself,  and  all  of  his 
children  under  his  authority...  He  is  not  to  select  a  name  which  shall  impinge  on 
the  rights  of  others.  He  is  to  incorporate  as  first  names  all  of  the  names  he  has 
used  to  date,   and  may  not  shed  any  of  them.  Those  who  have  family  names  may 
keep  them  or  change  them....   and  must  register  them.   All  legal  immigrants  must 
do  the  same...." 

p. 26:  Without  going  into  details  just  how  much  of  a  model  the  Baden  law  was  for 
others,  let  us  mention  the  following  other  laws  regarding  fixed  family  names: 

Lippe  (16  Dec   1809);  Prussia  (11   Mar   1812);   Mecklenburg  (22  Feb   1812); 
Bavaria     (10  Jun   1813);  Denmark  (29  Mar   1814);   Kurhesse   (14  Mai   1816); 
Anhalt-Dessau   (1822);  Saxony-Weimaft  (1823);  Wuerttemberg  (1828);  Saxony 
(1834.) 

p. 27.  The  influence  of  [adjacentl   France  should  not  be  overrated;   it  was  not  the 
French  revolution  and  its  executor,  Bonaparte,  who  reminded  Baden  but  rather 
the  example  of  Austria  was  fruitful. 

"By  imperial  [Napoleon]  edict  of  20  July  1808  the  adoption  of  last  names  by 
Jews  was  decreed....  As  in  the  edict  of  Joseph  II,  names  borrowed  from  localities 
or  from  the  Old  Testament  were  banned,   although  names  already  adopted  could 
be  continued,  even  if  in  conflict  with  these  limitations.  This  exception  permited 
most  Jews  to  circumvent  the  law,   i.e.   to  keep  their  old  names. ...The  Napoleonic 
edict  soon  was  imitated  in  Hesse,   1808...." 

2.   Purpose  of  the  Law.... 

p. 32:  "We  have  noted  several  times  the  very  practical  purposes  of  the  fixing  of 
names  under  Joseph  II  [of  Austria]...  to  further  the  civil  order,  to  prevent 
arbitrary  name  changes...  and  possibly  to  facilitate  conscription,  something  from 
which  Jews  had  been  exempt.  The  reasons  were  not  humane  [liberal]  but  reasons 
of  state...  Adoption  of  fixed  family  names  is  closely  tied  to  the  concept  of 
emancipation  [political  equality].     Since  the  concept  of  race,  as  we  know  it,  was 
unknown  then,  the  idea  of  equality  was  internal,  i.e.  it  tried  to  make  the  Jews 
appear  like  Christians.. ..There  had  been  proposals  to  require  the  cutting  off  of 
beards,  wearing  of  German  clothes....  in  order  to  make  the  Jews  into  useful 
citizens,  to  be  accomplished  through  assimilation  [merging]." 

p. 35:   "To  summarize:  The  laws  underwent  a  change  in  concept.  What  was 
conceived  as  an  administrative  measure  [of  fixing  names]  became  a  weapon 
against  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  against  the  segregation  by  virtue  of  their 
names.  The  law  was  means  toward  the  assimilation  of  the  Jews  which  included  a 
willingness  of  government  to  seek  its  own  advantages  as  part  of  the  bargain." 


[Vorder  Oesterreich,  translated  as  Hither  Austria  in  an  American 
historical  atlas,  was  a  kind  of  anomalous  Austrian  protuberance  in  today's 
Wuerttemberg  and  Baden.  See  end. map.] 
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3.  Implementation  of  the  law  in  Baden. 

Several  deadlines.  Slow  progress.  Three  regional  administrative  centers  finally 
sent  in  their  lists     of  names:  Karlsruhe  for  [socalled]  Middle  Rhein  29  Jul   1908, 
Mannheim  for  Lower  Rhine  on  24  Aug   1809;  Freiburg  for  Upper  Rhein  8  Jul   1809. 
The  Ministry  of  Interior  reviewed  the  lists  and  returned  them  for  corrections  or 
clarifications,  sometimes  for  lack  of  indication  of  age,  or  occupation,   but  also 
for  inappropriate  names  although  this  is  not  clearly  required  by  the  law  (p. 37). 

p. 38:   Unsuitable  names  for  Lower  Rhine  were:   Baruch,  David,  Jacob,   Levi, 
Menachem,  Nathan,  Raphael,  Simon.  For  Upper  Rhein:   Levit,  Levi,  Jacob,  Salomon. 
Moses,  Manes 

p. 39;   "Most  of  the  names  were  in  fact  changes.   For  example:  Abraham  > 
Gutmann;  Aron  >  Stern;  Gideon   >   Gruenstein;   Israel  >  Ress,  Wolf,  Wormser, 
Wuertheimer;  Levi(t)   >  Baum,   Benigheim.   Blum,   Bodenheimer,   Durlacher,  Ebstein, 
Glugherz,  Gross,   Haberer,   Klanmann,   KLein.   Lay,   Levistein,  Lichtenstein,   Lion, 
Loewenstein,   Mahler,  Mannheimer,   Obinheimer,   Rastatter,   Roederer,   Rosenstihl, 
Schwab,  Schwarz,  Schweitzer,  Stahl;  Strassburger,  Wachenheimer,  Weiss, 
Wuertheimer;  Moses  >  Lang     etc." 

"Also  worth  mentioning.. ..1813...   the  Interior  Ministry  protested  Loeser  (Hebrew 
Eleasar;  Latin  Lazarus)  as  the  name  chosen  by  Josua  Lazarus  in  Altdorf;  in  the 
Rust  administrative  area  Hirzel,  Lemann  and  Leib  were  banned,  but  for  lack  of 
later  lists  it  could  not  be  determined  whether  the  changes  were  actually  carried 
out...." 

"There  were  only  a  couple  of  protests  by  Jews  against  the  fixing  of  later 
changes  of  names...  In  all  two,  or  three  cases  it  was  someone  named  Levi,  a 
name  used  before  the  fixed  names  were  mandated,  and  thus  not  a  protest 
against  the  law  but  against  the  interpretation  of  the  Interior  Ministry  which 
deemed  Levy  to  be  not  'distinctive'." 

p. 43:  "Regulation  of  first  names,  which  loomed  large  in  Joseph's  [Austrian] 
legislation,  was  touched  lightly  in  Baden:  all  traditional  names  were  to  be  kept 
as  first  names,  but  in  practice  there  were  no  objections  when  changes  occurred: 
Hirsch  >  Hermann;  Loeb  >  Ludwig  etc. 

Chapter  III.  The  New  Names 

p. 45:  "...It  ls-not  possible  to  reprint  the  lists  of  names;  that  is  in  the  domain  of 
local  history.  Instead  we  want  to  capture  the  typical  adoption  of  names,  i.e.  the 
campaign  against  the  Old  Testament  names  and  how  the  goal  of  the  government, 
to  adopt  'distinctive'  names  was  accomplished....   "Baden  at  the  time  had  three 
provinces:  Upper  Rhine,  Middle  Rhine  and  Lower  Rhine  (or  Nether  Rhine)  .  The 
provincial  capitals  were  Freiburg,  Karlsruhe  and  Mannheim,  reorganized  as  of  26 
Nov  1809  into  ten  administrative  regions.  This  had  its  impact  on  the  lists 
mandated  under  Paragraph  24  because  the  early  lists  were  compiled  by  the 


[The  classification  is  relative:  Baden  stopped  JSJottth  of  Mainz,  while  the 
Rhine  flowed  a  long  way  to  what  we  consider  the  Lower  Rhine,  somewhere  in 
the  Netherlands.  And  the  real  Upper  Rhine  is  in  Switzerland....] 
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provinces,  the  later  ones  by  the  regions....   We  will  follow  the  [old)  provincial 

organization.... 

"We  mentioned  earlier  that  certain  names  had   been  found  objectionable;   here  are 

some  changes  from  Lower  Rhein   (Mannheim): 

Ascher  >   Born,  Schoenberger 

Baruch   >   Boruchius 

Jacob   >  Odenheimer,  Seibenberg 

Levi(s)   >  Boehm,   Rossenfeld,  Strassburger.  Traumann 

Loew  (Loeb)   >  Ehrmann,   Fath,  Fischer,   Giesser,   Gramer,   Herz,  Hirsch,  Kaufmann, 

Loebmann,  Loewenberg,   Mannheimer,   Mayer,   Neumann,   Oppenheimer, 

Rossenburger,  Straus. 
Menachem  >  Fuld 

Nathan  >  Hannf,  Nadenheim,  Rohr,  Ullmann 
Oscher  >   Mueller 
Raphael  >  Leiwei 
Simon  >   Bierrmann,   Majer. 


p. 47':   ....  The  corrected  lists  were  sent  to  the  Interior  Ministry  on   1 1   Jan   1810, 
with  the  names  numbered  seriatim,   with  the  numbers  repeated  in  the  alphabetic 
'Index  of  hereditary  family  names;'   unfortunately  they  are  no  longer  complete. 
Today  [1925)  they  are  to  be  found  in  Fascicle  IV,  2,4,  Berichte  die 
Familiennamen  der  Juden  betr. (1809-1810)   [Reports  concerning  the  family  names 
of  J.)  in  the  following  order.   (Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to   the   [arbitrary] 
serial  numbers.) 

1.  Register  of  names  and  births,  J.   community  Mannheim   1809   (1-308) 

2.  City  of  Heidelberg  (List  of  old  and  new  J.  names.  309-344.) 
3,4.   Missing. 

5.  List  of  all  J.  residing  in  Grand  ducal  region  of  Schwetzingen  (409-422) 

6.  General  list  of  all  J.   of  Heidelberg  region  (Oberamt)  443-629. 

7.  8,  9.  Missing. 

10.  City  of  Bretten.  Tabular  (!)  list  of  all  local  Jewish  families   (659-695) 
10a.  Bauerbach  —  Bretten  region.   (696-703) 

10b.  List  of  protected  Jews  in  Deidelsheim  (704-716) 
10c.  List  of  protected  Jews  in  Heidelsheim  (717-736) 
lOd.  List  of  adopted  last  names  of  Jewry  of  Joehlingen  (737-753) 

11.  Tabular  List  of  Jews,  adopted  last  names,  Weibstadt  region  (Oberamt)  in  the 
year   1809   (754-1123) 

12.  Missing. 

13.  Tabular  List  for  Jews  in  Gochsheim  region  (Oberamt)  (1135-1227;  missing 
1228-1578) 

Tabular  Survey  of  last  name  adopted  by  J  in  the  Mosbach  Landvogtei 
(Region)   (1579-1920) 

As  to  List  5.  Contains  names  of  J  in  Schwetzingen,  Ketsch,  Reilingen. 

As  to  List  6.  Contains  names  of  J.  in  Dossenheim,  Handschuhsheim, 
Leimen,  Nussloch,  Rohrbach,  St.  Ilgen,  Sandhausen,  Schriesheim,  Walldorf, 
Wiesloch,  and  Baierthal,  Ilvesheim,  Leutershausen,  Luetzelsachsen. 

As  to  list  11.  Contains  Names  of  J  from  Berwangen,  Bischofsheim,  Duehren, 
Ehrstaett,  Eichtersheim,  Gemmingen,  Obergimpern,  Untergimpern,  Grombach, 
Heinsheim,  Hilsbach,  Hochhausen,  Hoffenheim,  Hueffenhard,  Kirchart,  Michelfeld, 
Neidenstein,  Richen,  Rohbach,  Schluechtern,  Siegelsbach,  Sinsheim,     Steinsfurt, 
Stebbach,  Tairnbach,  Waibstadt,  Weiler,  Wollenberg. 

As  to  List   13.   Contains  names  of  J.   from  Flehingen,   Gochsheim, 
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Gondelsheim,  Ittlingen,  Menzingen,  Muenzesheim. 

As  to  Mosbach  List.  Contains  names  of  J.  in  Adelsheim,  Ballenberg, 
Billigheim,  Binau,  Boenigheim,  Buchen,  Eberbach,  Eberstadt,  Grosseicholzheim, 
Krautheim,  Lohrbach,  M^erchingen,  Mosbach,  Neckarzimmern,  Neudenau, 
Neunstetten,  Osterburken,  Sennfeld,  Sindosheim,  Stein  a.K.,  Strumpfelbronn, 
Waldhausen,  Zwingenberg. 

There  are  thus  missing  455  of  1920  names  of  Jews.  To  be  sure,  we  can 
extract  the  names  from  the  Index,  with  their  numbers  (the  Index  contains  names 
which  became  lost  only  after  the  Index  was  compiled),  those  names  which  have 
one  of  the  missing  numbers  but  we  have  no  indication  as  to  location.... 

Surviving  are  the  lists  in  a  large  Fascicle  (IV.  2.5  Jewish  affairs,  General 
compilation  regarding  all  Jews  in  the  Neckar  region  1814-1815).  It  divides  into 
two  parts: 

1.  A  general  compilation  based  on  Decision  4343  of  the  Ministry  of 
Interior  (28  Jul  1813),  prepared  during     1814. 

2.  A  "General  list  of  Israelites  in  the  Neckar  region"  which  was  prepared 
by  the  various  regional  offices  during  1815  and  was  sent  on  7  Apr  1819  from 
Mannheim  to  Karlsruhe. 

The  explanation  for  the  dual  lists  is  that  the  the  1814  list  lacked  data 
as  to  "Age,  occupation,  number  of  family  members"  (but  note  the  lack  of  protests 
as  to  unsuitable  names)  and  was  sent     back  on  27  Dec  1814. 


Detailed  discussion  of  various  localities,  beginning  with  Mannheim  p. 
[See  Konstanz  below  for  a  complete  sample  entry.] 


50. 


Amt  [Region]  Weinheim     (Grosssachsen,  HEmsbach,  Laudenbach,  Leutershausen, 

Luetzelsachsen  and  Weinheim).  p.  53. 

Amt  Ladenburg  (Freudenheim,  ILvesheim,  Ladenburg  and  Schriesheim)  p.  54. 

Amt  Schwetzingen  (Hockenheim,  Ketsch,  Reilingen  and  Schwetzingen)  p.  56. 

Landamt  Heidelberg  (Leimen,  Nussloch,  St.Ilgen,  Sandhausen  and  Walldorf.  p. 56. 

Stadtamt  Heidelberg  (Dossenheim,  Handschuhsheim,  Heidelberg  and  Rohrbach.p.57. 

Amt  Wiesloch.  (Baierthal,  Eichtersheim,  Eschelbach,  Malsch,  Michelfeld,  Tairnbach 

and  Wiesloch.  p.  58. 

"Amt  Phillppsburg.  Here  the^  lived  only  two  J.  families  which  changed  their 

names  Gerson  and  Lazar  to  Gutmann  and  Luil  Note  that  they  kept  the  first 

initial."  p. 59.  /t©fto> 

"Amt  Neckargemuend.  J.  lived  only  in  Meckesheim...with  the  usual  changes. "p  59. 

Amt  Slnshelm.  (Duehren,  Ehrstaett,  Grombach,  Hoffenheim,  Kirchart,  Neidenstein, 

Rohrbach,  Sinsheim,  Steinsfurt,  Weiler.)  p.  59. 

Amt  Neckartlschofsheim.     (Babstadt,  Bischofsheim,  Oberbuegelhof,  Ober-  and 

Untergimpem,  Hueffenhard,  Rappenau,  Siegelsbach,  Waibstadt  &  Wollenberg.  p. 60. 

Amt  Eberbach.  (Eberbach,  Strumpfelbrunn  and  Zwingenberg.)     p.  62 

City  and  Region  1  Mosbach.  (Binau,  Gross-  and  Kleineicholzheim,  Mosbach.  p.  62. 

Region  2  Mosbach.  (Billigheim,  Heinsheim,  Hochhausen,  Neckarzimmern,  Neudenau, 

Stein  a.K.)  p.  63. 


[Other  details  omitted  here.  Instead  there  follows  a  translation  of  one 
complete  reasonably  typical  entry,  selected  because  I  have  some  ancestors  who 
married  to  or  from  Gaillngen]. 
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Oberamt  Konstanz.  (Gailingen,  Marbach,  Wangen  and  Worblingen).  p.  86. 

In  Gailingen  43  Jewish  families  with  14  different  appelations  took  new 
names  for  which  they  chose  25  different  ones,  mostly  deriving  from  real 
localities.  Names  of  the  total  of  88  families  which  did  not  change:  Bach, 
Bloch,  Guggenheim,  Hahn  (in  the  1810  list  as  Kahn) ,  Levi  (one  branch  of  those 
who  bore  this  name  later  changed  it  to  Levinger;  another  Levi,  the  regional 
rabbi  mentioned  in  the  [Dreifuss]  text,  also  appears  in  the  1810  list  with 
that  name,  presumably  without  having  giving  his  consent  for  otherwise  why 
would  he  later  have  resumed  his  old  name  (Levi)?  In  the  1814  tabulation  IList 
II  of  the  listing  on  p.  83  [of  the  Dreifuss  book]  p. 93 1  he  is  listed  under  the 
name  of  Spiro) ,  Marx  Uhlmann  and  Weil.  Here  too  there  was  a  complete 
displacement  of  Hebrew  names. 

In  Marbach  and  Wangen  the  majority,  as  in  most  places  we  have 
encountered  in  the  Upper  Rhine  region  until  now,  kept  their  traditional  names. 
Failure  to  change  always  signifies  that  a  family  name,  in  keepig  with  the  new 
law,  was  in  use  before  enactment,  thus  for  example  here:  Bernheim,  Bickart, 
Gumb,  Hirsch,  Mayer,  Seligmann,  Wolf.  But  those  who  had  as  a  second  name  of 
their  names  one  of  Hebrew  origin  also  sought  to  keep  it:  Jakob,  Manes, 
Salomon.  Thus  it  happened  that  according  to  the  1809  list  none  changed  their 
name.  But  what  a  change  in  the  1810  tabulation!  There  the  former  Jakob  appears 
as  Koppel  (a  diminutive),  a  Levi  Salomon  added  Ortlieb,  Manes  took  the 
translated  name  of  Wolf.  Apart  from  Bernheim,  which  antedated  the  mandate, 
there  is  no  place  name  here. 

And  in  the  small  J.  community  of  Worblingen  a  man  named  Levi  wanted  to 
keep  this  name.  But  in  the  1810  list  he  appeared  as  Frank,  as  did  another  Levi 
who  changed  his  in  1809.  Only  one  genuine  family  name,  as  specified  in  the 
law,  antedates  the  mandate:  Guggenheimer .  Th/e  others,  in  addition  to  the  Levi 
alreadyfy  cited,  had  Hebrew  names  which  changed  into  first  names  and  were 
replaced  by  Rothschild  and  Schwab  as  family  names. 


III.  2.  Groups  of  Names  p. 91 

a)  Names  according  to  origin. 

The  list  begins  on  p.  89.  (a)  =  alt,  the  old  name;  (n)  =  neu  or  the  new 
name.  A  name  in  parentheses  is  the  place  name  of  origin,  given  only  where  the 
connection  is  not  obvious.  Thus  Abendheimer  comes  from  (Abenheim)."This  need 
not  necessarily  mean  that  a  family  in  fact  originated  there." 

The  list  on  p.  99  is  speculatively  derived  from  place  names,  but  with 
major  distortions.  The  original  footnote  for  Ballin,  for  example,  refers  to  an 
article  which  ties  it  to  Belin,  near  Bordeaux  in  France,  or  it  may  be  short  for 
Ballenberg  which  is  nearby. 

Also  on  p.  99  are  "Fantasy  names",  i.e.  names  which  are  made  up: 
Arnheim  (n  for  Aron);  Kahnheimer  (n);  Katzauer  (n);  Levinger  (n  for  Levi); 
Loewenberger  (n  for  Loew);....Nadenheim  (for  Nathan);  Wolfsheimer  (n  from  Wolf) 


(n). 


On  p.    100  there  are  names  derived  from  regions  or  countries: 
Bi(c)kart,  Pickert  (a  and  n  [Picardy]);   Blach  (n);  Bloch    (a  and  n);   Block 

Also  on  p.    100  samples  of  River  and  Mountain  orgins:  Rhein, 


Dreifuss's  fn.  explains  this  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Wallach  (derived  from 
Welsch   (Welsh). 
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Schwarzwaelder,  Ueberrheiner.  [Baden  includes  the  Black  Forest  =  Schwarzwald). 

Names  which  refer  to  the  location  of  a  house  include  (p.  100): 
Altschul,  Bach  [creek],  Bachert,  Ellenbogen,   Haeussler,  Holz(er)   [Holz=wood[, 
Lacher,  Neugass,   Rothenhauser,  Sinauer,  Sternweiler,  Strick,  Weinberg,  Wolfsbruk. 

b)  House  names,  (p. 100). 

"First  of  all  there  are  those  which  derive  from  the  well  known  Judengasse 
(J. street)  in  Frankfurt,  where  the  house  names  were  so  popular  that  Jews 
stubbornly  resisted  the  introduction  of  house  numbers  in  1776.  This  also 
clarifies  why  the  family  name  Frankfurter  appears  nowhere  in  Baden  even 
though  demonstrably  a  large  number  of  families  come  from  this  former  imperial 
city....  Hardly  a  housename  appears  which  does  not  have  its  prototype  in 
Frankfurt:  Adler,  Aplflp,  Blum(e),  Buchsbaum,  Buxbaum....         ^.AvfisL 
"Many  of  these  newly  adopted  names  are  found  more  in  the  north  of  Baden.... 
"Other  names  which  do  not  point  to  Frankfurt:  Edelschild,  Himmel,  Hut,  Trepp. 

c)  Plant  name.  "Closely  related  to  the  housenames  are  the  plant  names 
(p.  102):  Baum,  Buechelbaum,  Dornbusch,  Pichtenbaum,  Klee,  Krauth,  Linden, 

Mandelbaum,  Palm "Here,  too,  northen  Baden  is  where  we  are  more  likely  to 

find  these  newly  adopted  names." 

d)  Names  after  Seasons 

Freytag,  Fruehling,  Herbst,  Merz,  Monath,  Samstag,  Sommer,  Winter. 

e)  Professional  and  those  indicating  occupations  (p.   103) 
Baeker,  Barnas,  Bauer,  Beck,  Beuele,  Casen,  Cramer.... 

f)  Names  ending  in  -raann 

Akermann,  Altmann,  Bachmann,  Baermann,  Baumann,  Bergmann p.   1103. 

g)  Distinguishing  Marks 

Alt,  Bart,  Billlg,  Braun,     Ehrlich,  Fingerle,  Freudenreich.... 
[Old,  Beard,  Cheap,  Brown,  Honest,     Finger,       Rich-in-Joy....] 

h)  Names  after  Abstractions  (p.  105) 

Gluecfr,  Kraft,         Muthart,  Rath,         Sinn,     Zwang 

[Luclfe.:   Strength,  Courageous  Heart,  Counsel,  Sense,  Force] 

i)  Hoftorifics 

Fuerst,  Graf,  Held,  Herzog,  Hochherr,  Koenig 

[Prince, count, hero,  Duke,       Lord  King] 

k)  Fantastic  Names  [Made  up  names] 
Abendstern,  Funkenstein 
[Evening  star,  Sparklingstone] 


1)  First  names  transmuted  into  family  names  can  be  divided  into  two 
categories.  First,  names  of  Hebrew  origin  (p.   110): 
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a. 

Aberle,  Abraham,  Ascher,  Baruch,  Baruch,  Bennag,  Boruchius  (from  Baruch), 
David...,  Lemle,  Lei  (n  for  Levi),  Levi  (a  and  n),  Levis  (n),  Levisohn  (n),  Levit 
(a);  Lewei  (n),  Loeser  (n)....Schrag  ... 

"These  names   --  the  most  common  are  Kahn  and  Meyer  --   could   be  taken 
for  German  names  and  are  distributed  over  the  entire  country.  They  represent 
the  last  remains  of  the  formerly  dominant  Hebrew  names.... 

2.  Names  of  Greek,  Latin  and  French  Origin,     (p. Ill) 

7 

Astruck,  Alexander,  Benedict,  Feis(t)    (a  and  n),  Lazarus  (a  and  n),  Lion 
(n)  ,   Marx  (a  and  n),  Serf,  Cerf  (a  and  n),  VeirO  (a  and  n),   Viktor  (N). 

3.  Names  of  German  Origin  (p.   Ill) 

Baer,   Baehr,  Beer  etc.,   Baerlau,   Brannhold,  Bruno,   Copno,  Dieter,  Falk(lein), 
Gomberz,   Gomperz,  Goetschel.... 

The  most  common  of  these  were  Beer  etc.   (at  least  in  20  localities),  Hirsch 
(at  least   15  places),  Wolff  (at  least  25  places).  These  were  names  which  had 
been  used  as  civil  names  by  Jews  and  thus  it  came  that  they  made  them  into 
family  [clan]  names. 

m)  Names  not  of  clear  origin  (p.   112). 

These  are  subject  to  various  interpretations  and  do  not  clearly  fall  into 
one  or  another  category:  Ball,  Bierig,  Bros,  Brummi,  Cater,  Diel.... 

[Dr.  Dreifuss'  Summary  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  English  short  version.) 

Concluding  Comment:  In  preparing  this  English  version  I  had  in  mind  future 
readers  who  may  not  know  much  German.   --   I  also  considered  a  couple  of 
specific  queries:  Sue  Jacobson  who  is  looking  for  an  early  19th  c.  ancestor 
named  Loyn(s)  from  Baden  (and  who  later  became  a  Lyon  in  California);  various 
relatives  from  Gailingen  (whom  I  did  not  find,  but  there  are  new  places  to  look); 
a  cousin  named  Schrag,  whose  forefathers  came  from  Baden,  who  wondered  if  I 
knew  where  the  name  came  from  (apparent  success,  see  fn  6).  I  also  have  some 
Brill  ancestors  whose  name  probably  derives  from  Bruehl  in  Baden;  Dreifuss 
provides  no  link  to  Brill/Bruehl.  My  greataunt  Polly  Adler  married  Mr.  Nadenheim 
in  Mannheim,  probably  a  descendant  of  Nathan  who  adopted  the  Nadenheim  name. 
Finally,  I  found  the  book  a  tremendous  learning  experience....     -ga. 


Original  footnote  189  says:  The  bearer  of  the  name  was  Feist,  before  the 
mandate.  Which  ^ame  if  translated  into  the  clerical  language  [  kirchliche 
Sprache]  is  Uri  Sraga.  Thus  the  second  part  of  the  name  served  for  the  new 
appelation. 

D.  original  fn:  Comes  from  Phoebus. 

0 

Dreifuss  original  footnote  196:  Translated  name  for  the  Hebrew  Jehuda, 
corresponds  to  the  German  Loew.  Cf.  Grunwald,  II,  p.   114. 
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D.  original  fn.:  From  Vitelus. 


George  E.  Arnstein 

2510  Virginia  Ave.  NW 

Washington,  DC  20037-1904 


Aus  der  Geschichte  der  Familie  Dinkelspiel  in  Mannheim 

Source:  Juedische  Familien  Forschung    [Berlin],  Sep   1925,  Vol  I,  No. 3. 

From  the  History  of  the  Dinkelspiel  Family  in  Mannheim 


by  Carl  Simon,  Mannheim;  translated/summarized     by  George  E.   Arnstein 
([The  original  German  is  a]  Shortened  excerpt  from  the  Family  Chronicle) 

[Brackets]  indicate  additions  or  comments  by  translator. "Quotes"  indicate 
exact  translation.  A  few  passages  are  paraphrased  or  summarized.   Umlaut 
is  changed  by  adding  "e   ",  a  routine  alternative,   thus  a  -  ae,  etc. 

"...  Our  ancestors  ...  had  to  flee  from  place  to  place,  from  country  to  country 
and  never  were  able  to  rest.  They  were  without  rights  and  without  protection 
and  had  to  suffer...."     This  explains  the  dearth  of  material  for  family  histories. 

"Jewish  families  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  the  same  town  for 
centuries,  tell  a  different  story.  In  such  cases  we  can  base  research  almost 
exclusively  on  Memorial  books  [Memorbuecher]  of  the  J.  community,  although  they 
supply  limited  biographical  information....   Exceptions  are  those  members  of  the 
community  who  distinguished  themselves  through  piety,  scholarship...." 

"Accordingly  I  have  undertaken  inquiries  regarding  the  Dinkelspiel  family  here 
[i.e.  Mannheim,  Fed. German  Rep.)  of  which  I  am,  through  my  mother,  a  member.... 

"The  D  family  is  among  the  oldest  in  Mannheim  as  can  be  seen  from  the  entries 
in  the  Memorial  books.  Patriarch  of  the  family  is  Mordche  [Mordechai]  Dinkelspiel 
who,  according  to  the  M  book,  was  buried  here  in  1683.  The  entries  were  in 
phonetic  Hebrew.  While  the  names   [spelling]  of  Dinkelspiel  and  Dinkelsbuehl 
diverge,  they  originate  with  the  same  Mordche  D.  of  whom  we  first  must  ask: 
Where  did  he  come  from  and  when  did  he  migrate  to  Mannheim? 

"It  is  known  that  Jews  in  the  olden  days  took  their  names  from  those  cities  or 
localities  from  which  they  came.  Mordche  D.  originated  in  any  event    from  the 
then  free  imperial  city  of  Dinkelsbuehl  in  today's  [1925]  Bavarian  district  of 
Middle  Franconia.   Research  led  to: 

"The  Jews  of  D.  were  always  part  of  the  J.  community  in  Schopfloch.  The  oldest 
entries  in  the  communal  register  of  the  J.   Community  in  S.   which  are  still 
available,   date  from   1665.  There  is  no  name  or  family  register  for  this  period, 
but  there  are  notes,  beginning  in  1665,  as  to  how  the  communal  leadership  was 
composed.  Thus  we  find  Lazarus  Isak  Dinkelsbuehl  elected  in   1675,  and  in   1690 
Moses  and  Moses  Abraham  Dinkelsbuehl.     These  are  the  only  mentions  of  this 
name  in  all  of  the  communal  records  and  this  suggests  that  all  members  of     the 
D  family  left  the  community  about   1690. 


Originals  known  to  be  at  Leo  Baeck  Institute.  New  York  City,  and 
Library  of  Congress,    Washington  DC  (Judaica  room,  not  main  collection).  I  have 
not  checked  but  would  guess  that  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  Carl  Simon's  MS, 
or  a  copy,  from  which  these  articles  were  excerpted,  may  be  at  LBI  archives. -ga 

[Original  footnote,   comment  by  the  editor]:   Possibly  through  trade 
relations  or  the  like  with  Dinkelsbuehl. 
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"Additional  support  can  be  gathered  at  the  Schopfloch  J.  cemetery  which  was 
established  around  the   15th  c.  The  tombstones  of  the  first  300  years  are   ... 
illegible.  We  can  safely  assume  that  a  lot  of  our  ancestors  rest  there." 

Excerpt  of  4-14  May  1649  from  the  D.  municipal  archives:  "The  Jews  who  were 
admitted  to  the  city  during  the  Thirty  Years  War  [1618-48)  are  to  have  their 
[loans]  money  returned  and  are  to  be  removed  from  the  town."  Accordingly  we 
can  conclude  that  our  Mordche  D.  was  driven,  with  his  family,  from  D.  in   1649. 
"At  this  terrible  time  of  need  our  poor  persecuted  ancestor  Mordche  D.  found 
asylum  in  Mannheim,   after   1663,  but  probably  not  much  later.  Since  Jews  at 
that  time  were  not  usually  admitted  to  cities,  let  us  inquire...." 

Foundation  of  Mannheim  27  Mar   1607,   est.  by  Prince  Friedrich  IV  who  sought  to 
attract  population  in  order  to  make  the  city  flourish.  City  privileges,  incl. 
asylum.  Freedom  and  toleration  for  all,  for  Christians  and  also  Jews.  But  this 
did  not  last  long.  Successor  Prince  Friedrich  V,   the   'Winterking',  had  to  flee  from 
place  to  place  after  he  was  banned    as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  Nov. 
1620  before  Prague.  This  was  terrible  for  Mannheim,  besieged  in   1622.  When  the 
commandant  was  unable  to  defend  city  and  fortress  he  set  it  aflame  and  the 
houses,  mostly  wooden,  burned  to  the  ground.  Mannheim  came  under  Palatinate 
rule.  Next  Prince  Carl  Ludwig,  somewhat  tolerant  but  not  toward  Jews,  but  "on 
1  Sep  1660  he  establ.  a  concession  which  allowed  J  to  move  to  Mannheim  and 
this  enabled  Mordche  to  move  to  M.  Impetus  for  the  concession  was  the 
depopulation  of  the  30  Yrs  War.  By  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  there  were  5  J 
families  which  came  from  Pfeddersheim. 

PLan  of  M.  of  4  Apr  1663  shows  names  of  home  owners,  465  buildings,  some 
3000  population.   14  houses  designated  as  Jewish: 


House 


Nr.  22  - 

50   - 

82- 

97    - 

176    - 

288    - 

291    - 


Jew 


Carcassone 

Herz 

Isak 

Salomon 

Moyses 

Simon 

Daniel  Moyses 


These  are  the  oldest  J.  fam  in  M.,  the  firs 
including  Mordche  who  arrived  a  bit  later. 


House  Nr.  23  - 

Jew  Astruque 

54   - 

Moyses  Widow 

86    - 

Mannus 

115   - 

Mannus 

244    - 

Loews  Heirs 

290   - 

Elias 

309    - 

Hayem 

members  of  the 

J.  community, 

Document  shows  Jews  living  here  in  1661.  They  sought  to  establ.  a  cemetery 
since  they  had  to  send  bodies  to  Worms  for  burial.  They  were  assigned,  for  a 
fee  of  30  guilders,  a  plot  in  part  of  the  fortress,  today  in  Square  F7,  in  use 
from  1661  to  1839.  The  bill  of  sale  was  signed  by  all  J  then  living  here: 

Machold,  Hertz,  Loeser,  Simon,  Isac,  Salmon,  Zallet,  Moses,  Mannus  and 
Daniel  of  the  German  Jewry  as  well  as  Emanuel  Carcassone  Abraham  and  Moise 
Astroueg  of  the  Portuguese  Jewry,  total  13  families. 

"Biographically  speaking  we  know  very  little  of  Mordche  D.   and  nothing  about 


Excommunicated   or  expelled. 
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his  wife,  our  matriarch.  We  can  assume  that  he  had  to  suffer  much,  in  keeping 
with  the  times,  but  he  survived...." 

"We  now  turn  to  ...Mosche,  son  of  Mordechai   (Mordche)  Dinkelspiei,   died   1743, 
married  to  Reitz,   died   1764,  daughter  of  Wolf  Oppenheimer  from  Heidelberg-. 
Mosche.  about  whom  we  know  more  than  we  do  about  his  father,  had  a  hard  life 
and  had  to  suffer  from  the  fallout  of  war." 

Under  Philipp  Wilhelm,  from   1685-1690,  terrible  times  for  the  Palatinate.     Louis 
XIV  of  France  led  the  third  bounty-seeking  campaign  against  Germany.  Mannheim 
was  a  shining  city  of  12,000  pop.  Terrible  destiny....   8  Nov   1688  siege  and 
bombardment,  again  on   10  Nov.  A  sea  of  flames.  Friday  11   Nov.  surrender.  Four 
months  later  city  and  fortress  were  leveled  by  the  French.  Second  destruction  of 
Mannheim. 

"Mosche  D  took  part  in  all  of  this  horror  and  danger.   He  had  to  flee  from 
Mannheim,   an  impoverished  man,  and  we  do  not  know  where  he  found  refuge.  We 
do  know  that  in   1709  Moses  D.,  son-in-law  of  Wolf  Oppenheimer,  received  the 
protection  of  the  city  of  Heidelberg  and  permission  to  live  on  the  Schlossberg 
[castle  hill]  in  Heidelberg.  He  lived  there  with  his  father-in-law  Oppenheimer 
whose  house  was  on  the  Schlossberg.  We  do  not  know  how  long  Mosche  D. 
remained  there,  probably  not  very  long.  His  name  is  not  on  the  tax  list  of 
Heidelberg  Jews  of  Feb.   1722.  As  mentioned  earlier,  Mosche  D.  died  here  in   1743. 
His  obituary  in  the  Mannheim  Memorial  book  reads  in  translation:  'He  was  an 
honest,   straightforward  man  who  achieved  heavenly  recognition  for  his  pious 
prayers.  He  served  his  maker  publicly  and  privately  with  all  his  heart.'  Our 
matriarch,  Reitz  D.,  is  described  in  the  M.  book  as  god-fearing  and  pious. 

Since  she  was  the  daughter  of  Wolf  Oppenheimer  in  Heidelberg  we  also  have  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  latter's  family  history.  The  documentary  material  for  him 
is  more  abundant  than  for  any  other  person  of  our  times,  throwing  a  bright 
even  glaring  light  on  the  social  conditions  of  the  period.  Research  in  the 
Heidelberg  Memorial  book  was  fruitless;  the  H.   community  does  not  know  what 
happened  to  the  book.  Fortunately  the  late  Rabbi  Dr.   Loewenstein  in  Mosbach 
published  in   1895  an  excellent  study,  Die  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  der  Kurpfalz 
[Hist  of  the  J.   in  the  Kurpfalz,  i.e.  a  specific  part  of  the  Palatinate]  and  I  was 
able  to  dip  into  this  generous  source.  He  found  Jews  in  Heidelberg  as  early  as 
1300;  in   1391   they  were  driven  out.     (Installment  to  come   [End  of  Part  I]) 

[Part  II,  JFF  Dec.    1925,  Vol  I,  Nr.  4,  pp.   86-89] 

"About   1600  Samuel  Oppenheimer  arrived  in  Heidelberg  with  four  companions, 
Moses  Oppenheimer,   Loew  Oppenheimer,  Feis  Oppenheimer  and  with  Wolf 
Oppenheimer,   the  father  of  our  matriarch,  Reitz.  Samuel  and  Moses  0.  were 
brothers,   and  Wolf  and  Feis  0.   were  brothers.  What  other  relationship  these  five 
had  to  each  other  can  no  longer  be  determined   (they  were  called  Oppenheimer 
and  also  Oppenheim).  To  be  mentioned  briefly  is  that  Samauel  O.  moved  to 


(Translator's  note:  One  of  my  own  ancestors  was  Schendel=Jeanette 
Oppenheim,  married  to  Jonas  Koenigswarter  in  Fuerth;   she  was  a  member  of  this 
same  family.   --  ga] 
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Vienna  about   1679.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  finance  ministers  of  his  time  and 
was  appointed  imperial  court  Jew  and  imperial  Hoffaktor  .  His  son  Emanuel 
similarly  was  a  major  financial  figure.  In  Mannheim  he  arranged  for  a  building  to 
be  erected  which  still  stands  today  [1925],  the  socalled  Casino,   which  he  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  ruling  prince  [Kurfuerst]  until  the  latter  could  build  his  own 
palace. ..in   1731. 

"Moses  0.  was  Court  Agent  for  the  Prince  of  the  Palatine,   and  chief  of  the 
Palatine  Jews.  He  did  many  good  deeds  for  his  coreligionists. 

"For  Wolf  0.,  who  is  relevant  for  our  family  history,  there  are  these  documents: 
1.     From  the  J.  Community  dated   1688,   a  petition  to  the  government  to  establish 
a  burial  place  in  Heildelberg.  Six  additional  persons,  all  named  Oppenheimer, 
also  signed  the  petition  which  was  turned  down.  2.  Above  petition  was  renewed 
in  1697  and  was  successfful  in  1702.  This  time  it  was  signed  by  an  additional 
seven  persons,  all  named  Oppenheimer.   Parenthetically  both  of  these  documents, 
as  well  as  later  ones,  were  signed  by  Suess  Oppenheimer. 


'"Jew  Suess'   also  was  named  Suess  Oppenheimer,  is  known  from  the  novel  by 
Hauff,  was  Wuerttemberg  finance  minister,  and  was  executed  [hanged]  in  1737. 


"3.  Wolf  0.  early  in  1699  had  received  permission  from  the  Prince  [Kurfuerst]  for 
himself  and  his  brother  Salomon  to  live  at  the  Schlossberg  [Castle  Hill].   (From 
this  we  can  deduce  that  Wolf  not  only  had  a  brother  named  Feis  but  also  one 
named  Salomon).  The  Prince  ordered  the  city  council  to  report  on  the  wealth  of 
those  named  above;  the  response  he  received  was  [old-style  German]   'that  it 
consists  of  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  goods  and  that  both  are  capable  of  buying 
a  lot  and  building  a  right  decent  house.' 

"After  the  fire  of  Heidelberg  Wolf  0.  twice  moved  to  Ladenburg  where  his  trading 
post  [store]  twice  was  looted  by  the  French  [troops].  He  wanted  to  build  at  the 
Schlossberg  but  this  was  to  be  demolished  and  he  built  a  house  worth  a 
thousand  guilders  at  the  Kettentor  [Chain  Gate].  When  he  had  to  vacate  because 
the  house  was  to  become  a  Jesuit  College,  he  bought  another  one  in  the 
Kettengasse  [Chain  street]  which  belonged  to  the  Reverend  Wagner  [Protestant]. 
The  city  council  refused  to  deliver  [certify?]  the  letter  of  sale  to  Wolf  0.  who 
then  complained  in   1711   to  the  Prince. 

"4.  The  storekeepers'  guild  clearly  envious,  opposed  the  Jewish  competition, 
wanted  Wolf  O.,  living  at  the  Schlossberg,  to  take  down  his  booth  at  the 
Margareten  market  ,  although  this  was  declared  illegal  by  a  governmental 


"Commercial  agent"  is  one  translation  of  this  appointment  which  also 
existed  at  lesser  courts;   another  is  Imperial  Commerical  Counselor,  or  Court 
Agent. 

[Translator's  note:  Historically  well  known  and  documented.  Also  see  the 
more  recent,  somewhat  mystic  novel  by  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  translated  into 
English  as  "Jew  Suess"  and  the  nonfiction  biography  by  Selma  Stern.] 


7 


Markt  could  refer  to  a  regular  open  air  market  or  a  (regional?)   fair. 
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commission.  They  banded  together  and  forced  it  anyway.  He  complained  and  on 
28  July  1699  there  was  issued  an  order  to  the  city  council  to  protect  the  Jew 
and  'to  tax  the  storekeepers  with  a  notable  fine.'  The  following  day  the 
complainant  was  again  forbidden  to  offer  goods  at  the  fairs  because  the 
storekeepers  invoked  an  imperial  regulation  according  to  which  Jews  were  to 
deal  only  with  old  clothes,   'rags  and  other  things  repugnant  to  honest 
Christians.' 

"5.  According  to  an  official  list  of  8  Nov   1700  there  lived   11  Jews  in 
Heidelberg.  Listed  were  Wolf  0.  who  lived  on  the  hill  in  the  house  of  the  wool 
weaver...  His  son-in-law  Kuehr  lives  with  him,  having  recently  married.'  Thus  in 
additon  to  our  matriarch,  Reitz,  Wolf  O.  had  a  second  daughter. 

"6.  An  order  of  30  Jun  1701  from  the  government  to  the  city  council  in 
Heidelberg  that  the  'foreign  Jews  are  to  be  treated  like  Gypsies'  and  ...  are  to 
be  sent  away.  [To  differentiate  local  Jews]  city  council  is  to  prepare  a  list  of 
resident  'protected'  Jews.  Eight  names,  including  Wolf  O....  A  second  list  of  'Jews 
in  Heidelberg  without  a  letter  of  protection  and  what  they  claim  as  their 
occupation.'  There  were  seven  persons  including  Lazarus  Wolf  0.,  son  of  Wolf  0. 
He  said  he  boarded  with  his  father  in  the  Kettengasse,   and  traded  [did  business] 
when  this  was  appropriate." 

7.  In  1715  the  J.  community,  consisting  of  13  families,  wanted  to  establish  a 
synagogue.  Internal  strife,  litigation,  ending  in  1737.  Twelve  families  were 
named  0.     Wolf  still  living  in  1721   ace.  to  this  doc,  do  not  know  when  he  died. 

"8.  We  encounter  Wolf  0.  for  the  last  time  in  a  doc.  of  17  Feb  1721  when  the 
city  council  prepared  a  list  of  those  J.  who  were  protected  [i.e.  residence 
permit].  Those  without  a  permit  were  to  be  evicted.  17  Jews  incl.  Wolf  O  were 
protected:  '  Wolf  Oppenheimer  presented  his  letter  of  12  Apr  1710.'  He  was  a 
capable,  sturdy  man  who,  living  in  a  difficult  period,  emerged  a  victor  in  the 
struggle  of  life. 

"The  Memorial  Book  also  reports:  Loeb  Dinkelspiel,  son  of  Mosche,  died  1785,  was 
married  to  four  wives: 

1.  Ettel,   daughter  of  Moses  Hachenburg,   died   1744. 

2.  Her  sister  Jendle,  died  1748. 

3.  Esther,  daughter  of  Schmul  Hassloch,  died  1749. 

4.  Ettel,  daughter  of  Goetz  Woerrstadt,  died  1786. 

"The  first  two...  come  from  the  old  Hachenburg  family  in  Mannheim,  living  there 
since  the  early  18th  c.  The  first  three  women  are  not  relevant  to  our 
Dinkelspiel  family.  Let  me  emphasize  again  that  I  am  writing  a  family  history 
only  of  the  branch  from  which  I  am  descended....  The  division  begins  with  our 
common  patriarch,   Loeb  D. 


"Loeb  is  documented  in  a  tax  list  of  1743  which  cites  only  Loeb  D.  and  his 
mother,  Moses  Dinkelspiel's  widow....  The  list  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
financial  conditions  of  Loeb  and  his  mother....  There  were  187  J.  families  here, 
who  were  to  raise  15,425  guilders.  Loeb  D.  was  assessed  at  62,  his  mother  at  20 
guilders.  Loeb  thus  was  better  off  than  his  father  Mosche  because  he  was  not 
caught  in  the  war." 
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During  his  lifetime  the  Court,  the  residence  of  the  Prince  was  moved  from 
Heidelberg  to  Mannheim  in   1722.  Oppression  of  Jews  as  part  of  18th  c;  example 
from  a  princely  edict  that  J.  had  to  live  near  hospitals,  their  schools  or  their 
cemetery;   segregation.  To  sell  houses  and  move  to  Jew  Street. 

"Loeb  D.  was,  like  his  father,   a  fine  and  conscientious  man.  He  had  to  have 
good  character  because  he  participated  actively  in  community  activities  and 
made  gifts  of  his  income,  even  though  he  did  not  count  as  one  of  the  rich 
members  of  the  community.   He  led  a  pious  life  and  sought  his  destiny  by  doing 
good.  As  to  the  family  of  our  matriarch,  Ettel,   Goetz  Woerrstadt,   we  know 
nothing.  In  the  Memorial  Book  she  too  is  described  as  god-fearing  and  pious. 

"We  now  arrive  at  the  fourth  link  in  our  chain,  Goetz  D,  son  of  Loeb  D.  Goetz 
was  born  31   Aug   1753;  he  died   16  Oct  1831;  on  9  Oct   1771   he  married  Mindel, 
daughter  of  Loeser  Fuld  and  his  wife  Schoenle,  an  old  Mannheim  family.  Mindel 
was  b.  Jan  1747  and  d.  25  Dec  1809.  The  occupation  of  Goetz  is  listed  as 
clerk  .  The  Memorial  book,  as  is  usual,  gives  no  interesting  biographical 
information  about  Goetz:  'A  good  man  and  a  respected  member  of  the  community.' 
Goetz  and  his  wife  Mindel. ..important...  bee.  six  children:  Reichle,  Wolff, 
Abraham,  Schoenle,  Lazarus  and  Loeb,  whose  numerous  descendants  still  live 
today  [1925]  here  in  Mannheim  and  elsewhere.  Schoenle  D.  was  my  grandmother, 
born  2  Apr   1783,  died   19  Nov   1845.  On  10  Jun   1804  she  married  my  grandfather 
Ephraim  Guttmann,  born  on  15  Sep  1771  in  Schwarzweisach  and  died  4  Feb   1853. 
His  parents  were  [father)  Seligmann  and  Sprinz,  both  in  Schwarzweisach.  My 
grandfather  Ephraim  G.  was  cantor  at  the  main  synagogue  in  Mannheim  for  48 
years,  from  1804  to  1853.  In  those  days  all  members  of  the  community,  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  top  of  J.  society  or  to  different  social  groups,  took  an 
active  part  in  community  affairs.  Bee.  of  a  curious  coincidence  the  death  of  my 
grandfather  marked  the  end  of  a  period  and  the  start  of  a  new  one:" 

Old  synagogue  torn  down,  new  one  dedicated  1855.  Services  reformed,  after 
heavy  struggles  1855-62,  introd.  of  organ.  1862  complete  emancipation  of  J.  in 
Baden,  after  long  struggle. 

[Grandfather  buried,  inscription,  eulogistic  entry  in  Memorial  book]. 

"To  conclude. ..The  youngest  child  of  my  grandparent  was  my  mother,  Rebecca 
Guttmann,  b.   1826  in  Mannheim,  died  1852  in  Mainz.  She  married  Victor  Simon  in 
Mainz,  a  good,  solid,  pious  charitable  man  in  Mainz  where  the  Simon  family  has 
been  living  for  a  long  time.  My  father  died  aged  84.  My  mother,  after  a  short 
married  life,  died,  age  26,  when  I  was  born. 

"When  I  look  back  on  the  almost  300  years  of  family  history  I  can  see  how  its 
destiny  has  changed  for  the  better,  how  times  of  brutality  and  ignorance  have 
brought  mankind  to  bright  new  heights,  and  my  heart  is  willfed  with  the  hope 
that  further  progress  will  come.  May  the  word  of  our  prophet  Isaiah  be  fulfilled: 

"Swords  into  plowshares and  never  make  war  again. "# 

Translated  by  George  E.  Arnstein,  2510  Virginia  Ave.  NW,   Washington,  DC 
20037.  April  1992. 


"Schreiber"  which  could  mean  Writer,  or  Scrivener,  or  record  keeper. 
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Freudenthal's  Overview  of  the  Teacher  Branches 


Joachim  b.  Salomon  b.  Jakob  Halevi  -  Sandersleben  [died  1733] 

1 


Malka  -  Dessau        Moses- 
Fr.  Jos.  Feibusch     Bemburg 

I 

I 
Wolf-  Dessau 

I 
I 
Josef-  Breslau -- — marr.- 

I 


R.  Meinster  -  Sandersleben 

i 

i 
1 


William  -  Berlin 


Jakob - 
Sandersleben 

i 

Moses  -  

Hildesheim  --warr- -Bel  la   Jeremias         Moses      Wolf-     Carl - 

-  Berlin  -  Berlin      London   Goeteborg 

i        i  i 

Rebekka  Marcus-   Nathan      Adolf       Josef - 

Berlin       -  London  -  Berlin     Hamburg 


Lipmann  -  Sandersleben 

I 

I 

I 
Gotthold  -  Louis  Emil  - 

Hamburg  Landsberg  /W. 


The  modern,  computer-generated  chart  on  p. 2  shows  more  detail  than  does  the 
Freudenthal  version,  above. 


— Malta  Salomon  (1741-1811)— 
m.  Josef  ben  Feibusch  (d.  1762) 
m.  Mordechai  Gumpel  (d.  1799) 


— R.  Meinster  Heinemann  (1747-1825)- 
m.  Lea  Michle  (d,  1777) 
m.  Rebekka  Uppmann  (1753-1799) 
m.  Bela  (Betty)  Herz  (1 778-1 844) 


Overview:  Joachim  (Nahurn) 
Salomon  (17J*-1781)  &  his  wife 
Chaichem,  from  Sandersleben,  and  4 
generations  of  known  descendants. 


L 


■Moses  Levi  (1758-1811)- 
tn.  Rebekka  Elb  (b.  1760) 


—Josef  Wolf ■ 

m. nametocome 

2-Joachim  Gumpel  (1784-1845) 
2-Bendix Gumpel  Meinster(1785-1855) 


-Taeubchen  Heinemann  (b.  1776) 
m.  Abraham  Sandersleben 
— Michle  Heinemann  (1776-1880) 
— Wolf  Heinemann 
■2-Jeremias  Heinemann  (1778-1855)- 
m.  Lea  Marcus  (1778-1853) 


-Josef  Wolfsohn  (1796-1866)- 


-WJIiam  Wolf  (1838-1 91 3) 


m.  Rebekka  Heinemann  (1802-1880) 


-2-Lipmann  Heinemann  (1781-1853)- 
m.  Esther  Hildesheimer 


Rebekka  Heinemann  (1802-1880)- 

m.  Josef  Wolfsohn  (1 796-1 866) 
— Marcus  Heinemann  (1804-1858) 
— Bella  Heinemann  (b.  1808) 
-Jenny  Heinemann  (b.  1813) 


— Friederike  Heinemann — 
m.  David  ben  Uri  L.  Hirsch 


-William  Wolf  (1838-1913) 


-Anna  Hirsch 


-| HI 

m.  Max  Heinemann 
L— Selma  Hirsch 
m.  Josef  Julius  Heinemann  (1838-1908) 


— Henriette  Heinemann  (d.  1907) 
m.  Cart  Heinemann  (1802-1868) 


2-Salomon  Heinemann— 


-2-Bella  Heinemann  (1788-1852) 
m.  Moses  Jakob  Salomon  (b.  1778) 
-2-Moses  Heinemann  (1796-1867) — 


r 


Carl  Heinemann 


■Friederike  Heinemann 
m.  David  ben  Uri  L.  Hirsch 


-Nathan  Heinemann 
—Adolf  Heinemann 


-Jakob  Salomon  (1751-1809) 

m.  Preischen  Moses  (1743-1825) 

■Elieser  Lipmann  Salomon  (1753-1836)- 
m.  Jittle  Rothschild  (1758-1810) 
m.  Chaja  Hess 


-3-Cari  Heinemann  (1802-1868) — 
m.  Philippine  Prenzfau  (d.  1853) 
m.  Henriette  Heinemann  (d.  1907) 


Moses  Jakob  Salomon  (b.  1778) 

m.  Bella  Heinemann  (1788-1852) 


-i — Josef  Julius  Heinemann  (1 838-1 908) 
m.  Selma  Hirsch 

I— Max  Heinemann- 

m.  Anna  Hirsch 


-Sigrid  Heinemann 


-Frumet  Salomon  (1780-1840) 
m.  Jakob  ben  Michael 

3ottho!d  Salomon  (1784-1857) 
m.  Rosette  Cohen 

_ouis  Emit  Liepmannssohn  (1783-1867)— i — Gustav  Liepmannssohn  (1823-1884 
m.  Caroline  Gottschalk  (1799-1828)  .,...,-..,-  ., ...,., :.-,,  iom, 

m.  Suzette  Wolff 


m.  Rosalie  Cohn  (1824-1897) 


— Ferdinand  Liepmannssohn  (1826-1903) 

m.  Emma  Lindenstaedt 

-2-Berthold  Liepmannsohn  (1832-1903) 

-2-noname  Liepmannsohn  (1834-1834) 

-2-Anna  Liepmannsohn  (1836-1891) 

m.  Julius  Sachs 

-2-Leonhardt  Liepmannsohn  (1840-1915) 


-Julius  P.  Liepmannssohn  (1850-1930) 
m.  Ida  Wrthan  (1848-1 928) 

■Edward  A.  Liepmannssohn  (b.  1852) 
fillibald  Liepmannssohn  (1860-1883) 


— Maale  Amalie  Salomon  (b.  1791) 

m.  Isaac  Salomon 

— Mendel  Salomon  (1793-1824) 

m.  Jette  Goldstein 
L— Wolff  Salomon  (1797-1833) 

m.  Jette  Falkenberg 


-Calm  Benlevy  (b.  1796) 


\ 
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[Brackets  indicate  material  added  by  translator.  Numbered  Footnotes  follow  the  original.  Approximately  every 
other  paragraph  was  set  in  a  smaller  font,  but  the  practice  seems  to  be  arbitrary.  --  Note  that  the  essay  is  the 
product  of  its  times:  scholarly,  even  pedantic,  somewhat  eulogistic,  written  in  a  style  which  is  convoluted,  plus  a 
tendency  by  the  author,  Rabbi  Freudenthal,  to  include  lots  of  tangential  material,  -ga] 

*Sources  are  the  following  unless  stated  separately  and  specifically: 

a)  Documents  in  the  Anhalt  State  Archives  in  Zerbst,  Abteilung  [Dept.]  C  15,  cited  only  according  to 
signature. 

b)  Documents  of  the  secret  Prussian  State  Archive,  Berlin-Dahlem,  Rep.  77  XXX,  City  of  Berlin  Nr. 
60,  Vol.1. 2.,  based  on  copies  kindly  provided  by  Moritz  Stern. Cited  only  as  Geh.Staatsarchiv. 

c)  Periodicals:  Jedidja,  published  by  Jeremias  Heinemann,  Berlin  1817  ff.;  Allgemeines  Archiv  des 
Judentums  (Jedidja  neue  Folge  [new  series])  by  the  same  publisher,  Berlin  1841  ff.;  Sulamith, 
published  by  David  Fraenkel,  Dessau  1806  ff. 

d)  Information  from  family  members,  especially  Sigrid  Josephsson,  Goeteborg,  a  greatgranddaughter 
of  R.  Chajjim  Meinster  Heinemann,  and  Richard  Liepmannssohn,  Hamburg,  greatgrandson  of  a 
brother  of  the  preceding. 


David  Friedlaender,  the  man  whose  memory  has 
again  become  specially  relevant  on  the  occasion  of 
this  100th  birthday,  achieved  undeniable  and  lasting 
success  -  even  though  he  was  not  always  in  tune  with 
the  ideas  of  his  mentor,  Moses  Mendelssohn  -  in  the 
reformation  of  the  development  of  Jewish  youth.  Here 
he  demonstrated  that  he  was  indeed  a  true  student  of  his 
wise  mentor  of  whom  he  reports:  "Educational  and 
developmental  agencies  were  the  preferred  subjects  of 
the  discussions;  and  improvement  of  instruction  and 
advocacy  of  the  German  mother  tongue  were  Mendels- 
sohn's favorite  themes.1" 

The  quest  for  a  better  education  as  well  as  the  adoption 
of  the  German  language,  and  the  general  knowledge 
necessary  for  business  -  all  of  these  had  long  existed  in 

1  Jedidja,  II,  Part  1,  p.  147.  [Note:  Moses  Men- 
delssohn was  a  self-made  sage  who  moved  from  Dessau 
to  Berlin,  was  widely  acknowledged  as  a  leading  light  of  the 
enlightenment,  and  as  forerunner  of  Jewish  emancipation. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  composer,  Felix  M.  -ga] 


the  Jewish  communities  and  only  received  strong  stimuli 
through  Mendelssohn  and  his  disciples.  But  the 
establishment  of  their  own  school  with  these  goals,  as 
implemented  in  the  Berlin  free  school  established  in 
1778  by  David  Friedlaender  and  his  brother-in-law 
David  Itzig,  and  Hartwig  Wessely,  marked  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Jewish  schooling.  To  be  sure  at 
first  the  founding  of  these  schools  had  to  be. limited  to 
the  larger  towns,  both  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  and 
lack  of  teachers,  while  other  locations  had  to  rely,  as 
Mendelssohn  himself  once  had  done,  on  the  hard  road 
of  self-taught  knowledge  and  skills,  then  to  transform 
them  into  an  orderly  system  with  the  help  and  under- 
standing of  benevolent  and  supportive  Christian  spon- 
sors, and  in  this  way  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  of  learning. 
The  strongest  opposition  which  had  to  be  overcome 
came  from  a  number  of  Talmud  teachers  who  saw  in  the 
traditional  limitations,  confined  to  a  purely  Jewish 
education,  a  source  of  strength  for  the  religious  life,  and 
surely  -  not  without  reason  -  saw  the  progress  of  non- 
Jewish  education  as  a  threat  to  the  pervasively  religious 
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aspects  of  Jewish  life.  The  life  of  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
which  offered  evidence  to  the  contrary,  they  deemed 
inadequate;  many  of  them  did  not  understand  him. 

Dessau,  the  home  of  Mendelssohn,  was  known  as  a  herd 
of  general  educational  reforms.  Prince  Leopold  Friedrich 
Franz  fully  realized  the  need  for  improved  popular 
education  and  was  very  much  open  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Philanthropists;  he  helped  Basedow  to  establish  the 
Philanthropin  [pioneering  secondary  school]  in  his 
capital  city  [Dessau],  and,  after  its  dissolution,  made  a 
new,  intensive  effort  to  raise  and  reform  education  in  his 
domain.  Thus  it  is  understandable  that  specifically 
everywhere  in  Anhalt  [province]  the  spark  of  reform 
caused  many  a  heart  to  warm  up  and  fired  the  spirit.  In 
the  Jewish  communities  of  the  state  there  was  a  twofold 
influx  of  new  ideas,  from  Berlin  and  from  Dessau  2 
itself.  And  it  found  especially  fertile  soil  in  the  small 
community  of  Sandersleben  which  was  not  otherwise 
distinguished  from  the  typical  Jewish  communities  of 
that  period. 

Religious  life  ran  along  traditional  lines.  Unfortunate 
tensions  existed  among  the  small  number  of  members  as 
well  as  in  the  large  kehilloth;  the  hardships  of  earning  a 
living  and  maintaining  a  standard  of  living  were  even 
greater  than  in  other  places,  for  the  Sandersleben 
jurisdiction  was  an  enclave  within  Prussian  lands.  This 
meant  that  in  time  of  war  it  was  subject  to  the  passage 
of  domestic  and  foreign  troops,  and  in  more  peaceful 
times  the  extra  tolls  [or  duties]  imposed  by  the  Prussians 
served  severely  to  limit  trade  and  transit.  The  Jewish 
community  seldom  numbered  more  than  25  families  of 
whom  barely  half  were  able  to  pay  the  required  annual 
protection  fees.  The  princes  of  Anhalt  mostly  granted 
relief  from  these  fees  but  also  made  settlement  more 
difficult  in  the  usual  way:  they  allowed  only  the  eldest 
son  to  marry  and  set  up  a  household;  foreign  Jews20 
were  allowed  to  settle  only  if  they  could  demonstrate  a 


Concerning  the  relations  between  the  Philanthro- 
pin and  the  Jews,  cf.  my  treatment  of  "R.  Wolf  Dessau"  (in: 
Festschrift  fuer  Martin  Phillipson,  Leipzig  1916,  p.  199  ff.) 

2  °  ["Foreign,"  given  the  splintering  of  jurisdictions, 
could  refer  to  someone  from  adjacent  Prussia,  or  some 
distant  land.  As  for  the  protective  fees,  they  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  residence  permit,  often  renewable  only  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  applicable  specifically  to 
Jews,  in  addition  to  other  taxes  paid  by  all  residents,  -ga] 


certain  amount  of  wealth.  The  intent  was  to  maintain  the 
normal  ceiling  of  20  families  which  was  set  a  bit  later. 
It  is  plausible  that  this  crowding,  these  restrictions  kept 
alive  the  idea  of  emigration,  and  it  surely  is  related  to 
the  drive  for  education  of  the  next  generation,  which 
here  more  than  elsewhere  was  linked  to  the  recognition 
that  education  and  instruction  had  to  be  reformed. 

The  house  of  Nahum  was  one  of  these  [where  educa- 
tion was  alive].  He  was  known  locally  as  Nochem,  or 
Joachim  in  German.  Salomon,  his  father,  son  of  Jacob 
of  the  tribe  of  Levites,  and  his  mother  were  among  the 
first  who  were  allowed  to  settle  as  protected  Jews  in 
Sandersleben  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  century.3 
Nahum  and  his  wife  Chaichen  (Chaja)  were  "decent, 
pious  parents."  Unlike  wealthier  families,  they  did  not 
afford  their  offspring  a  house  master  [tutor]  although 
they  nurtured  in  them  a  commitment  to  their  own 
development  and  obviously  left  them  a  legacy  of  educa- 
tional aptitude. 

Early  on  they  sent  their  son  Chajjim'',  in  German 


3  The  first  protected  Jews  documented  in  Sand- 
ersleben were  Israel  Hirsch  and  Hirsch  Nathan  in  1697 
(C15  No.  28).  The  latter  resided  there  as  early  as  1693;  he 
is  a  son-in-law  of  Assur  Marx  in  Halle.  On  Assur's  recom- 
mendation he  and  his  brother  Josef  received  permission  in 
1705  to  settle  in  Schleusingen,  where  Samuel  Bochheimer, 
a  brother-in-law  of  Assur  Marx,  resided  since  1704  as 
Court  Jew  of  Duke  Moritz  Wilhelm  (Akta  Haupt-Staatsarch. 
Dresden  loc.  8652).  Both  are  visitors  to  the  Leipzig  fair,  cf. 
my  Leipziger  Messgaeste,  Frankfurt/M,  1928,  under  Sand- 
ersleben and  Schleusingen.  Salomon  Jakob  also  listed 
himself  since  1699  as  being  at  the  Leipzig  fair  from  San- 
dersleben (ibid.).  He  died  about  1733  and  his  widow  is 
mentioned  as  of  1735.  Nahum  was  his  only  son.  A  daugh- 
ter was  married  in  Sandersleben  to  Nathan  Hirsch  from 
Halberstadt;  she  distinguished  herself  by  her  charitable 
work;  ("annually  she  gives,  ahead  of  the  others,  something 
to  the  head  of  the  [J.]  community";  C  15  No.  113).  Nahum 
and  Nathan  on  10  May  1740  signed  the  oath  as  protected 
Jews  in  Dessau,  in  conformity  with  the  regulation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  household  by  marriage.  They  sought 
the  actual  letter  of  protection  only  in  1755  when  Prince 
Dietrich  started  thorough  enforcement.  Nahum  also  went  to 
the  Leipzig  fair  in  1754.  For  a  period  he  was  head  of  the 
community  and  died  in  1781.  Of  his  children,  Chajjim, 
Malka,  Jakob,  Moses,  Lipmann,  more  below. 

4  Chajjim  born  25  Elul  =  31  August  1747,  signed 
as  Heinemann  in  German,  Meinster  in  Hebrew,  which  also 
is  a  version  of  Chajjim.  Cf.  Zunz,  Namen,  Ges.  Schr.  2,  38, 
and  Tib  Gittin  under  Chajjim.  The  descendants  took  the 
family  name  of  Heinemann.  His  son  Jeremias  contributed  a 
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Meinster  or  Heinemann,  abroad,  ending  in  nearby 
Halberstadt.  There  he  became  a  student  of  R.Hirschel 
Levin  and  accompanied  his  teacher  when  he  was  called 
to  Mannheim  and  from  there  to  Berlin.  After  seven 
years  of  apprenticeship  he  returned,  at  the  request  of  his 
parents,  established  a  family5  and  a  school,  and,  after 
several  business  initiatives  went  awry,  devoted  himself 
fully  to  study  and  teaching.  He  had  to  overcome  his 
reluctance  to  assume  his  own  rabbinate  only  at  the 
repeated  insistence  of  his  home  community.  This  meant 
resistance  from  the  Dessau  community  which  did  not 
favor  a  separation  from  the  Anhalt  regional  rabbinate, 
whether  from  professional  or  financial  considerations6. 
The  result  was  that  R.  Meinster  -  which  is  how  he 
usually  signed  his  name  -  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
office  ofmoreh  zadek  or  vice-rabbi  and  the  skimpy  an- 
nual salary  of  75  Thaler.  The  [local]  princely  overlord 
took  cognizance  of  his  modest  income  and  exempted 
him  from  the  annual  protective  fee.7 

character  sketch  of  R.  Meinster  in  Allg.  Archiv  II,  p.  369  ff. 
Some  scattered  items  about  him  in  Phoebus  Philippson, 
Biogr.  Skizzen,  Heft  1 ,2  and  3,  Leipzig  1 864-66.  The 
present  description  includes  new  material. 

5  Heinemann  Joachim  Salomon  -  thus  the  full 
signature  under  the  petition  -  on  4  November  1773  re- 
ceived permission  to  set  up  his  own  household  through 
marriage;  on  3  Decemberr  1773  he  swore  the  oath  for 
protected  Jews.  -  He  first  married  Lea  Michle,  daughter  of 
"the  Breslau  rabbi"  (Dessauer  Gemeindeakten  D,  1).  She 
died  in  1777.  Offspring  of  this  marriage  was  Taeubchen, 
wife  of  Abraham  Sandersleben  in  Dessau;  she  also  died 
young  (Tombstone  No.  624.);  Michle,  born  1776,  died 
1800;  and  probably  also  [a  son  named]  Wolf.  R.' Meinster 
then  married  Rebekka,  born  1753,  daughter  of  Jeremias 
Lipmann  in  Sandersleben. 

6  [This  footnote  discusses  rabbinical 
commentaries  and  disagreements,  plus  genealogical  data 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  relevant] 

7  C.15,  No.  109,  report  of  25  July  1792  from  the 
Office  of  S.  to  the  princely  government:  "Heinemann 
Joachim  lives  here,  solely  as  a  Jewish  scholar  from  the 
proceeds  of  local  and  foreign  Jewish  children,  and  serves 
as  adviser  to  the  local  Jewry.  He  has  very  little  income  from 
his  small  boarding  school  which  has  suffered  because  in 
the  preceding  year  when  a  wealthy  boarder  [student]  from 
Hannover  died  of  a  feverish  illness.  His  protective  fee  he 
always  paid  properly  and  at  all  times  he  conducted  himself 
well  and  properly,  and  based  on  his  office  he  is  used  often 
as  mediator  to  settle  disagreement  within  the  Jewish 
community.  He  received  75  Thaler  annually  from  the  local 
Jewry,  but  these  are  far  from  enough  to  maintain  a  family 
of  seven  immature  children,  and  he  deserves  that  our 


R  Meinster  was  cut  from  the  same  cloth  as  the  tradi- 
tional teachers  of  Talmud,  yet  he  also  was  different.  His 
major  character  trait  differed  sharply  from  those  whose 
irreconcilable  and  hard  passion  opposed  many  attempts 
by  the  reformers.  His  was  an  understanding  and  dis- 
passionate gentleness  in  whose  ambit  the  new  education 
was  able  to  take  root  and  grow  without  hindrance.This 
gentleness  was  reflected,  especially  in  his  teaching 
methods,  and  implemented  unwittingly  one  of  the  main 
principles  of  the  Philanthropists.  They  wanted  to  take 
away  the  old  harshness  of  schooling,  including  much  of 
Jewish  education,  so  often  focused  on  hard  discipline 
with  reliance  on  cane  and  birchings.  They  wanted  to 
transform  the  schoolroom  into  seats  of  good  cheer,  good 
health,  love  and  wellbeing. 

His  classroom  also  differed  from  the  traditional  Talmud 
school  in  the  use  not  only  of  the  Talmud  but  also  and 
equally  of  the  Bible  for  purposes  of  instruction.  His 
teaching  method  called  for  a  very  thorough  coverage  of 
the  assignment;  he  moved  on  to  new  material  only  when 
students  had  firmly  absorbed  each  lesson  through 
repetition.  In  fact  he  sometimes  recapitulated  the  lesson 
as  instruction  progressed.  He  thus  showed  a  natural 
talent  as  a  teacher,  even  though  without  knowledge  of 
pedagogic  principles,  and  he  also  understood  very  well 
the  widely  emerging  quest  among  Jewish  youth  for  a 
general  eduction.  Far  from  seeing  some  kind  of  heresy 
in  this,  he  he  had  no  objections  when  his  students, 
including  his  own  children  and  relatives  as  well  as 
foreign  students,  sought  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
German  language  and  of  the  content  of  a  general 
education,  sometimes  even  with  the  guidance  of  Chris- 
tian teachers,  and  also  through  studies  in  their  own  free 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  faithful  to  Talmudic  rules,  he 
personally  read  German  books  only  "in  true  hours  of 
leisure  and  in  secret  places."  In  addition  he  could 
invoke,  as  regards  his  personal  conduct,  his  teacher  R. 
Hirschel  Levin,  who  termed  it  a  misfortune  that  German 
Jews  were  ignorant  of  the  local  language,  and  whose  son 
Saul  denounced  this  kind  of  ignorance,  especially 
among  Jewish  teachers,  in  even  sharper  terms  than  his 


gracious  lord,  the  princely  lord  may  excuse  him  most 
graciously  from  payment  of  the  protective  fee." 


6        Translation  of  "Ein  Geschlecht  von  Erziehern"  by  Max  Freudenthal,  1 935 


father.8' 

When  R.  Meinster  finally  was  persuaded  to  take  a  look 
at  the  commentary  and  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  he  changed  from  being  an  opponent  of 
this  innovation  into  an  appreciative  friend  of  this 
literature;  he  noted  the  work  of  the  Mendelssohnians 
with  strong  agreement  and  approval.  This  made  it 
understandable  that  he  enjoyed  special  recognition  here 
and  everywhere,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Jacobson, 
at  the  time  the  Westphalian  Consistory  was  established 
in  Kassel,  offered  him  the  position  of  Geistlicher  Rat 
[religious  counselor.]  Had  he  accepted  this  position,  for 
which  there  was  a  considerable  salary,  he  would  have 
been  free  of  the  economic  marginality  of  his  status  at 
home.  He  declined  for  the  sake  of  his  community,  just 
as  he  had  refused  earlier  to  take  a  position  in  the  house 
of  the  respected  court  agent  Herz  in  Braunschweig.  He 
also  dared  not,  because  of  religious  conviction,  to  join 
the  Consistory.  He  anticipated  that  religious  reforms 
would  be  part  of  the  package,  and  he  granted  neither  to 
himself  nor  to  the  assembly  [Consistory]  the  right  to 
change  religious  laws.  The  letter  of  declination  to 
Jacobson,  written  in  the  form  of  halachic  deductions, 
was  drafted  in  Braunschweig  and  is  a  strong  testimonial 
of  the  purity  of  mind  and  strength  of  character  of  its 
author.  He  died  on  19  Elul  (=2  September)  1825.  A  me- 
morial of  love  and  respect  for  his  father,,  written  by  his 
son  Jeremias  in  his  periodical,  the  Allgemeine  Archiv, 
included  a  portrait  showing  his  fine,  gentle  and  thor- 
oughly spiritual  aspects. 

J.  Beerensson,  who  then  served  as  teacher,  honored  the 
long-term  head  of  the  community  on  17  December 
1830,  at  the  dedication9  of  the  new  synagogue  in 
Sandersleben,  which  still  stands  today  [1935].  "Let  us, 
at  this  hour,  give  our  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  unfor- 
gettable rabbi  -  we  all  know  his  name  and  speak  it  only 


466. 


Zunz,  Gottesdienstl.  Vortraege,  2.  Aufl.  1892,  S. 


C.15.  No.  108.  Two  sons  of  R.  Meinster, 
Salomon  and  Lipmann,  participated  at  the  dedication  of  the 
synagogue.  Concerning  Salomon,  see  Note  59  below. 
Lipman,  born  1781  and  died  11  Feb  1853,  was  married 
since  14  Mar  1821  to  Esther,  daughter  of  Loeb 
Hildesheimer,  a  sister  of  R.  Israel  Hildesheimer,  and  lived 
in  Halberstadt.  He  donated,  with  a  dedication  to  his  father, 
to  the  S[andersleben]  synagogue  various  ritual  objects, 
kiddush  cups  and  "gewuerzbuechse"  which  still  exist. 


with  deep  emotion  -  who  was  the  guardian  of  this 
community  for  such  an  unusually  long  time.  With  his 
fatherly  advice  exhorting  us  to  build  a  temple,  his 
influence  still  is  among  us.  As  he  lived  and  worked 
quietly  and  modestly  among  us,  so  he  departed  from  us, 
his  heart  filled  with  peace.  Like  Henoch  he  led  a  faithful 
life,  was  taken  away  from  our  midst  by  God  with  a 
fatherly  hand,  was  seen  no  more  but  his  works  are  still 
alive."10 

Jeremias,  who  took  his  father's  German  family  name  of 
Heinemann,  was  the  oldest  child  of  his  second  marri- 
age, born  on  20  July  1778.  He  benefited  from  his  fa- 
ther's instruction  and  attained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Jewish  matters,  which  included  the  Talmud.  We  do  not 
know  where  he  received  his  general  education,  nor 
where  he  earned,  according  to  his  own  notes"  of  1816, 
the  doctorate  in  philosophy. 

The  father  placed  no  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  his  son, 
especially  because  the  religious  views  represented  by 
Jeremias  differentiated  him  consistently  from  the  circle 
of  the  Neuerer  [innovators]  which  he  joined  at  an  early 
stage  when,  thanks  to  his  father's  connections,  he  was 
appointed  private  secretary  to  Jacobson  in  Braun- 
schweig. He  described  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
"reasonable  and  liberal  orthodox"  as  opposed  to  what  he 
called  the  "brutal  orthodox  and  indifferents."  "He 
adheres  to  the  laws  of  revelation  and  will  not  be  per- 
suaded away  from  these  rules,  although  he  applies  a  rule 
of  reason,  allows  for  the  voice  of  true  enlightenment  and 
the  more  modern  spirit  of  the  period,  and  countenances 
innovations  suited  to  their  purposes,  as  well  as  the  aban- 
donment of  obsolete  practices  which  may  no  longer  be 
suitable,  or  may  even  be  disadvantageous,  when  this 
does  not  diminish  revelation  in  its  fullest  dimension." 
There  is  hardly  need  to  recall  that  these  often  are 
literally  the  thought  processes  of  Mendelssohn.  And  it 
is  from  this,  his  reference  group,  that  Jeremias  most 
certainly  expects  "the  true  spiritual  rebirth  of  the  Jewish 
people."   Somewhat  surprisingly  these  views  are  to  be 


10  Some  40  years  ago  I  noted  the  inscription  on 
his  tombstone,  now  entirely  destroyed.  It  read,  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Levitenkanne.  [Hebrew  text].  For  an  Elegy  by 
Jeremias  at  the  tomb  of  his  mother  Rebekka,  cf.  His  Alma- 
nach  fuerdie  israelitische  Jugend,  1.  Jahrg.,  Berlin  5579. 

"  Gelehrtes  Berlin  im  Jahre  1825",  Berlin  1826,  p. 
97.  Ibid  for  a  list  of  his  bibliographic  entries  to  that  date. 
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found  in  an  introduction  to  the  Einsegnung  ["religious 
dedication"  a  euphemism  for  Confirmation]  of  young 
people,  whose  enthusiastic  advocate  he  was.12  This 
enthusiasm  for  reform,  which  met  with  no  support  at  all 
among  the  orthodox,  is  related  to  the  zeal  with  which  he 
welcomed  everything  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
means  toward  the  better  education  and  development  of 
Jewish  youth. 

That  was  the  real  goal  of  his  entire  life  to  which  he 
dedicated  his  entire  work  and  thought  as  well  as  his 
literary  activities.  It  is  this  educational  ideal,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  writings  and  in  practice,  which  reflects  his 
religious  point  of  view:  "an  offspring  of  faith  and 
reason"  -  the  very  ideal  of  the  period  of  enlightenment; 
"they,  who  combine  reason  and  faith,  surely  are  pro- 
tected by  both."13 

The  appointment  to  the  royal  Westphalian  consistory  of 
the  Jews,  in  Kassel,  gave  him  a  broad  opportunity  to 
carry  out  his  pedagogic  interests. 

He  took  on  the  direction  of  Jewish  education  and 
actively  worked  toward  the  reorganization  of  schooling 
in  the  kingdom.14  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Kassel 
Consistory  school  and  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Consistory  to  teach,  specifically  religion  and  morals, 
popular  natural  science,  and  instruction  in  letter  writing. 
He  must  have  been  an  excellent  teacher  for  his  educa- 
tional achievements  were  strongly  recognized  among 
Christian  professionals  and  later  by  the  Berlin  educa- 
tional authorities. 

In  the  Spring  of  1814,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Kassel 
Consistory,  he  moved  to  Berlin.  On  December  9, 
toward  the  end  of  the  year,  he  petitioned  the  ministry  for 
a  residence  permit,  also  for  his  family,  and  for  citizen- 
ship. He  emphasized  that  he  now  intended  to  realize  in 
Berlin  a  plan  already  formulated  in  Kassel,  to  translate 
the  Holy  Bible  into  German  with  German  fonts  and 

12  Jedidja,  II,  Teil  2,  p.  72  f. 

13  Almanach,  loc.  cit.  3.  Jahrg.  Berlin  5581,  and 
Pomona,  Taschenbuch  f.  d.  isr.  Jugend,  3.  Jahrq  Berlin 
1821. 

14  Regarding  Jeremias  and  especially  his  Kassel 
period,  cf.  Felix  Lazarus  in  MGWJ,  1914,  passim.  What 
follows  includes  additions  from  the  Berlin  period  and 
documents  from  the  Geh.  Staatsarchiv. 


commentary;  Mendelssohn's  translation  of  the  bible,  as 
is  known,  included  Hebrew  fonts.  His  petition  was 
accompanied  by  a  personally  written  letter  by  David 
Friedlaender15.  During  a  personal  appearance  at  police 
headquarters,  he  said  he  wanted  to  keep  the  family  name 
of  Heinemann16,  and  that  he  has  long  been  working  to 
improve  the  schools  and  educational  contents  of  his  co- 
religionists through  the  publication  of  relevant  docu- 
ments; he  repeated  that  he  planned  to  publish  the  Holy 
Bible  in  German,  with  German  commentary  and  typog- 
raphy, something  which  could  be  accomplished,  given 
the  changing  times,  nowhere  better  than  in  Prussia,  and 
therefore  he  requested  naturalization  and  permission  to 
settle  in  Berlin.  Friedlaender  had  appended  to  the  peti- 
tion a  prospectus  and  a  list  of  Christian  and  Jewish 
advance  subscribers.  The  petition,  and  especially  the 
recommendation  of  David  Friedlaender  -  whom  the 
chief  of  police  certified  as  being  known  as  an  upstand- 
ing person  -  were  succcessful,  and  Jeremias  in  fact  was 
awarded  citizenship  on  13  Jan  1815. 

When  he  petitioned  again,  for  exemption  of  the  con- 
siderable recording  fees  of  214  Rtl  [presumably  Reichs 
Taler],  on  the  grounds  that  one  should  not  come  into  the 
Prussian  domains  with  debts,  he  explained  that  he  had 
never  been  in  business,  that  he  had  always  lived  off  his 
salary.  "Were  the  specified  fee  set  unalterably,  it  would 
mean  that  entrance  would  be  open  only  to  the  rich,  and 
would  be  denied  to  all  heads  of  household  who  do  not 
own  considerable  wealth  because  this  large  a  sum  would 
be  a  hardship  for  the  teacher,  the  scholar,  artist,  physi- 
cian, or  other  educated  citizen;  but  since  the  Prussian 
government  welcomes  every  man  who  can  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  improvement  of  the 


15  The  letter  has  the  following  content  [here 
summarized]:  Your  Excellency,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  most 
humbly  to  transmit  the  petition....  To  follow  his  profession 
of  scholar...  I  have  known  him  personally  for  many  years... 
honored  as  expert  and  scholar...  reputation  as  a  solid 
person  of  good  habits.  He  can  serve  the  Prussian  state  in 
many  respects  as  a  useful  citizen...  His  specific  theological 
and  linguistic  knowledge  ...  should  be  of  special  service  to 
his  co-religionists....  Berlin,  9  Dec  1814,  Burgstr.  No.  25. 

16  In  addition  to  the  personal  data  already  cited: 
"On  22  Dec  1801  I  married  Leo,  nee  Marcus,  who  was  born 
7  Jul  1778,  a  daugher  of  the  Merchant  Marcus  Cohn  living 
in  Bielefeld.  With  her  we  have  three  living  children,  i.e.  Re- 
bekka,  born  2  Oct  1802,  Marcus,  born  10  Jul  1804,  and 
Bella,  born  1 6  Oct  1 808".  -  A  daughter  Jenny  was  born  in 
Berlin. 
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spirit,  especially  of  the  Israelites"  therefore  he  requested 
in  the  matter  of  fees  to  treat  him  equally  with  all 
migrating  Christian  schoolmen.  In  the  event,  the  fees 
were  not  imposed. 

On  8  Jun  1815  Jeremias  registered  with  the  Jewish 
community  as  a  member  and  requested,  since  he  did  not 
yet  have  a  means  of  gainful  employment,  that  he  might 
set  his  annual  contribution  for  the  next  three  years  at  20 
Taler  courant."  On  6  Mar  1820  he  became  a  citizen  of 
the  city  [Berlin]18. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  Jeremias  in  Berlin  also 
would  devote  all  of  his  attention  to  educational  matters. 

There  were  lots  of  opportunities  for  improvement 19 
There  were  no  schools  maintained  by  the  community 
The  notion  of  a  free  [Jewish,  reasonably  secular]  school 
was  unexplored  pedagogic  territory,  attended  mostly  by 
poor  children;  these  schools  never  flourished  because 
they  lacked  financial  support.  For  the  children  from  the 
better  homes  there  were  some  private  schools,  one  of 
which  was  the  school  for  boys  of  Dr.  M.  H.  Bock-  it  had 
an  excellent  reputation.  Later,  to  improve  the'  badly 
neglected  education  of  the  female  sex,  there  was  added 
a  girls  schools20.  Unfortunately  Bock  died  young  in  his 
32nd  year,  in  the  Spring  of  1816.  But  since  a  com- 
mercial school  was  badly  needed  there  was  ample 
opportunity  for  Jeremias  to  work.21 


Following  the  example  of  Bock,  who  gave  publ.c 
lectures  on  days  when  schools  were  not  in  session, 


stom       "  Thl  Petiti0n'  made  mailable  to  me  by  Moritz 
thl  ^    meS  ^endora<»nents  °f  ^mpenz  and  of  Vert 
he  latter  raised  the  question  whether  Heinemann  as 
foreigner  could  settle  here.  ' 

Jarnh  i»1k  """  ^register  for  Berlin,  as  reported  by  Dr 
Jacob  Jacobson ^  head  of  the  Gesamtarchivd.  Dtsch  Jud  ' 
[Well  known  authority  for  a  well  known  collection.  -  ga] 

h  i  ..*  "J Regardin9  educational  conditions  of  the  period 
of.  Ludwig  Geiger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Berlin,  1871  II  234 

Teil  2  9  24SAUl?  "If'  '^Tei'  2'  S"  138  ff-'  "'.  Teil  2,  S.  38  IV 
I  eil  2,  S.  358.  further  Geiger  loc.  cit,  p.  239. 

artbtth.  m  !A/hatf0ll0ws  regarding  the  educational 
annul  °ftJheremias  ln  Berlin  derives  from  reports  in  the 
annual,  of  the  periodical  Jedidja,  and  the  Allgemeine 


Heinemann  began  with  classes  in  religion  and  Jewish 
history  for  girls,  and  with  religious  lectures  for  men 
Later  there  were  added  religious  and  esthetic  lectures  for 
educated  women.  Once  he  acquired  connections  to  the 
leading  Jewish  figures,  thanks  to  his  skills  and  the 
reputation  he  brought  with  him  from  Kassel,  he  asked 
the  educational  authority  for  permission  to  establish  a 
post-elementary  civic  school.22  An  examination  by  the 
Consistory  for  Brandenburg  Province,  to  determine  his 
suitability,  found  that  he  was  fit  to  direct  a  middle 
school     and     accordingly     received     a     "license" 
[Tolemnzedikt]  to  establish  a  private  elementary  school 
The    Consistory    expressed    reservations    as    to    the 
continued  use  of  his  title  of  Konsistorialrat.sviai&eA  in 
Kassel,  whereupon  the  [Prussian]  ministry  declared  that 
his  citizenship  had  been  awarded  only  with  the  express 
condition  that  he  would  shed  the  title.  As  early  as 
September  Jeremias  announced  the  establishment  of  a 
pedagogical  institute  for  boys  which  opened  on  4  Nov 
[1816]  with  17  enrollees. 


The  institution  was  to  accept  full  boarders  as  well  as 
semi-resident  [day]  students  beginning  with  age  six,  was 
to  look  after  their  physical  and  mental  development  was 
especially  to  prepare  them  for  work,  and  thus  was  to 
include    all    of  the    commercial    curriculum.    Basic 
however,  was  the  concept  that  the  school  was  to  serve 
not  only  commercial  education  but  more  especially 
education  for  religion  and  morality.  To  conduct  this 
moral  education  there  were  introduced  methods  which 
recalled  the  similar  methods  of  the  Philanthropists,  for 
example   moral    classes,    moral    essays,    and   moral 
examinations.  There  was  an  elementary  class  with  an 
upper  and  lower  division,  and  three  upper  classes;  in 
addition  a  "Selekta"  was  intended  as  a  kind  of  seminary 
for  teachers.  The  school  was  open  to  non- Jewish  stu- 
dents who  did  participate  in  moral  but  not  in  religious 
instruction.  Parents  were  asked  not  only  to  monitor 
homework  but  also  to  report  on  the  moral  conduct  of 
their  children  outside  school  hours.  The  faculty  register 
shows  Jew  and  non- Jews. 

Heinemann  was  owner  and  director  of  the  institution 

a  -,n  ?  Geh'  staatsarch„  exchange  of  letters  of  1  Dec 
and  22  Aug  1816  between  the  Consistory  of  the  Branden- 
burg Province  and  the  Department  of  Education  [Note- 
hoehere  Buergerschule"  is  higher  than  elementary- 
Buerger  refers  to  citizens.] 
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and  personally  taught  religion  and  morals  in  all  classes, 
Hebrew  and  literature,  algebra,  commercial 
correspondence,  and  business  practices  in  the  upper 
classes,  as  well  as  a  few  classes  in  geography,  history, 
arithmetic  [Kopfrechnen,  i.e  memorization],  and  the 
German  language.  To  publicize  and  advocate  his  philo- 
sophy, he  created  a  special  religious,  moral  and 
pedagogic  periodical,  Jedidja,  which,  as  its  main 
content  carried  essays  by  Jewish  and  non- Jewish  authors 
toward  a  general  liberal  education  from  all  areas  of 
knowledge,  preferably  essays  on  religion  and  morals. 

Among  the  outstanding  Jewish  contributors  were,  from 
the  beginning,  David  Friedlaender,  Leopold  Zunz,  and 
Lipman  Moses  Bueschenthal.  Jeremias  H.  knew  how  to 
attract  respected  Jewish  and  Christian  literati  and 
educators  for  his  other  pedagogic  publications, 
especially  for  the  Jugendalmanache  [almanachs  for 
youth],  and  remained  in  close  touch  with  other  school 
administrators  with  like  views,  such  as  S.M.  Ehrenberg 
in  Wolfenbuettel  and  M.L.  Nathanson  in  Copenhagen, 
an  energetic  sponsor  of  youth.23  As  to  the  pedagogical 
methods  of  the  school,  one  of  the  non-Jewish 
collaborators  of  the  periodical  described  several 
methods,  then  explained  that  it  is  not  possible  to  settle 
for  any  one,  rather  that  the  goals,  whether  education  or 
training,  and  the  type,  whether  public  or  private  school, 
were  decisive.  The  institution  began  to  flourish;  by  the 
summer  of  1818  it  had  56  students  of  all  confessions 
receiving  instruction. 

23  Included  among  the  Jewish  authors  in  the 
almanachs  and,  in  part,  in  Jedidja:  Maimon  Fraenkel,  Mar- 
cus Bondi,  K.  S.  Guenzburg,  Daniel  Lessmann,  J.  B. 
Oppenheimer,  Gotthold  Solomon,  S.  Wolff.  Numerous 
contributions  to  the  almanachs  are  from  non-Jewish  literati 
and  educators,  which  demonstrate  Jeremias'  wide  ranging 
connections,  for  example  J.  A.  Apel,  L.  von  Baczko,  K.  W. 
Burdach,  J.  Ch.  Fr.  Haug,  Fr.  Ad.  Krummacher,  E.  Lang- 
bein,  K.  Muechler  [details  omitted  here].  --  An  exchange  of 
letters,  especially  concerning  the  matter  of  confirmation, 
between  Heinemann  and  Ehrenberg,  may  be  found  in  the 
Heinemann  estate  in  the  library  of  the  Berlin  Jewish  com- 
munity, Fasc.  E.  33  and  34.  -  Regarding  Nathanson  see 
Jew.  Encycl,  IX,  187.  -  The  Taschenbuch  fuer  Belehrung 
und  Unterhaltung  derJugend  1 818  [Manual  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Amusement  of  Youth,  1818]  is  dedicated  to  the 
"well-behaved  children  of  Counselor  Nicolovius,  director  of 
the  Dept  of  Public  Education;  the  Almanach  fuer  die 
israelitische  Jugend,  1821,  is  dedicated  to  Heinemann's 
"three  oldest,  dear  students  Moritz  J.  Manasse  from  Lissa 
Mayer  M.  Bendafrom  Berlin,  Hermann  Henochson  from 
Berlin  and  his  ....student  Sally  Louis  in  Berlin." ... 


As  of  1  Jul  1818  there  was  added  an  institution  for 
daughters  of  properly  educated  parents;  at  its  dedication 
the  Heinemann  children,  Marcus  and  Rebekka,  played 
music.  The  school  was  to  serve  exclusively  "the  fine, 
noble  and  domestic  development  of  the  female  sex." 
Suitable  teachers,  especially  Heinemann's  [here  un- 
named] spouse,  were  to  teach  the  girl  students  not  only 
spiritually  and  domestically  but  also  in  religion  and 
morals.  Concerning  religious  development,  Jeremias 
placed  heavy  emphasis  on  the  religious  inauguration 
[i.e.  confirmation]  of  his  students  when  they  reached  the 
age  of  religious  maturity.  Earlier,  in  Kassel,  he  had 
sponsored  the  first  confirmation24;  in  his  schools  those 
days  were  now  celebrated  most  festively.  Both  of  his 
own  children,  mentioned  above,  were  so  confirmed,  but, 
as  he  clarified  in  Jedidja  this  form  of  religious  transition 
was  in  no  way  identical  with  Christian  confirmation. 

In  1819  the  existing  commercial  class  there  was 
replaced  by  an  institution  for  businessmen.  It  suffered  a 
heavy  blow  because  of  the  edict,  issued  that  same  year, 
which  banned  Christian  students  from  participating  in 
Jewish  schools.25  There  also  came  an  increasing  reali- 
zation that  the  establishment  of  Jewish  schools,  and  the 
creation  of  a  teacher  seminary  for  the  development  of 
suitable  faculty  were  the  responsibility  of  the 
community  rather  than  private  sponsors,  and  thus  finally 
brought  about  effective  measures  by  the  elders  of  Berlin 
Jewry.26 

As  mentioned  above,  Jeremias  had  intended  to  add  a 
[teacher]  seminary  to  his  institution.  Now  he  became  the 
leading  supporter  of  the  attempt  in  1825  by  the  then 
assistant  chief  regional  rabbi  Meyer  Simon  Weyl  to 
enlarge  the  Talmud-Thora  School,  over  which  he  had 
authority,  into  a  teacher  seminary  so  that  the  formation 
of  teachers  was  not  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
rabbinical  authorities.  Weyl  called  on  all  of  Prussian 
Jewry  for  support.27 


ban. 


24  Sulamith,  III,  Teil  I,  S.  11. 

25  See  Geiger,  op.  cit,  p.  236  ff.  regarding  the 


2S  What  follows  is  based  on  Michael  Holzmann, 
Geschichte  der  Juedischen  Lehreranstalt  in  Berlin,  1909, 
S.  1  ff. 

27    Also  in  Sulamith,  VI,  Teil  2,  S.  373. 
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Jeremias  enjoyed  massive  confidence  and  respect  as  he 
conducted  written  and  oral  negotiations  with  the  author- 
ities; he  drew  up  curricula  and  in  Oct  1825  took  over  the 
supervision  of  the  newly  organized  school.  Within  a 
year  he  advanced  the  institution  so  much  that,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  [local  governmental]  school 
authorities,  he  had  "greatly  improved  and  upgraded  [the 
institution]  which  had  distinguished  itself  through  lack 
of  discipline  and  every  kind  of  disorder."28  Conversely 
he  did  not  succeed  in  transforming  this  Talmud  school 
into  a  seminary,  for  which  he  blamed  the  resistance  of 
the  religious  leadership  to  "rationalism"and  the  lack  of 
financial  support,  when  in  fact  because  of  the  unusual 
structure  of  this  school  the  goal  simply  was  not  at- 
tainable. His  own  institutions  gradually  lost  their  im- 
portance because  of  the  establishment  of  community- 
sponsored  schools.  The  boys'  school  was  linked  with 
the  elementary  classes  of  the  Talmud- Thora  school  and 
had  70  students  in  1827,  only  50  in  1828.29  The  girls' 
school  was  transformed  into  a  free  school  for  the  poor 
and  opened  on  6  Feb  1825  with  an  uplifting  religious 
speech  by  Heinemann,  entitled  "Expectations  of  Eter- 
nity." Attendance  in  1826  was  29,  and  26  in  1827. 
When  these  schools  later  were  combined  with  the  com- 
munal ones  or  went  out  of  business,  Jeremias  limited 
himself  to  keeping  his  Internal  [boarding  school]  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  emphasized  time  and  again  that  he 
accepted  only  children  who  were  to  receive  a  religious 
education. 

Despite  the  reduction  in  his  teaching  activities,  the 
highly  energetic  man  kept  busy.  As  early  as  30  Jul  1819 
he  had  received  permission  from  the  authorities30  to 
establish  a  book  and  art  business  combined  with  a 
library  under  the  business  name  Bureau  fuer  Literatur 
und  Kunst.  With  this  he  was  able  to  meet  a  demand 
which  existed  in  Jewish  circles.  He  also  held  himself 
out,  and  explained  that  he  was  properly  authorized  to 
prepare  all  kinds  of  documents,  especially  reports  or 
petitions  to  the  authorities.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in 
Berlin,  he  had  contracted  for  five  years  to  operate  the 


oriental  press  of  the  Freischule  as  a  concession.3'  Here, 
among  other  things,  Jewish  calendars  were  printed. 
Jeremias  issued  one  of  these  since  1819,  printed  in  the 
German  language.  In  1834  he  took  over  the  publication 
of  the  calendar  of  the  Jewish  community  which,  after 
the  contract  ended  in  1852,  he  continued  independently 
and  with  increasing  circulation  under  the  title  Berliner 
Kalender  der  Juedischen  Gemeinde.  He  was  specially 
active  in  Magine  Reim  [Mutual  help  association]  which 
he  had  joined  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Berlin  and  where 
he  discharged  the  office  of  secretary  continuously  from 
1818  to  1852  when  he  had  to  give  it  up  because  of 
decreptitude.32  The  society,  whose  history  for  its  first 
century  he  had  written,  expressed  its  appreciation  on  his 
memorial  tombstone  with  words  of  thanks  for  his  many 
years  of  service.33 

Above  all  Jeremias  was  and  remained  an  indefatigable 
author;  his  work  predominantly  dealt  with  the  religious 
education  and  development  of  young  people.  He  had 
begun  in  Kassel  with  the  publication  of  pedagogic 
articles;  he  continued  these  in  Berlin. 

In  an  unbroken  chain,  sometimes  in  new  editions,  they 
continued:  catechisms,  religious  books,  translations  and 
dictionaries,  instruction  manuals  for  Hebrew  grammar 
and  for  Jewish  history,  books  for  home  worship  and  for 
cemeteries;  prayer  books  for  young  people  and  for  the 
female  sex,  song  books,  almanachs,  manuals,  and  not 
least  the  translation  and  commentary  of  the  Bible  which 
he  had  announced  at  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  the 
capital.  In  a  publication  list  for  his  Bureau  for  Literature 


28  Bellermann  report;  cf.  Holzmann  op.  cit  p.  25. 

29  Attendance  figures  based  on  information  from 
Moritz  Stern,  from  official  enrollment  reports  for  Jewish 
private  schools  1827/29. 

30  Information  from  Jacob  Jacobson. 


31  The  following  materials  is  based  on  Josef 
Meisl,  Berliner  Juedischer  Kalender,  in  Soncino-Blaetter  II. 
Berlin,  1 927,  S.  48  ff.  —  In  its  financial  aspects  the  business 
was  a  complete  failure.  Jeremias  could  not  fulfill  his  finan- 
cial obligations  which  he  had  taken  on  toward  the  Frei- 
schule; there  were  many  years  of  litigation  in  which 
Lazarus  Bendavid,  as  director  of  the  school,  energetically 
sought  to  protect  its  interests.  (Files  of  the  Berlin  Jewish 
community,  made  available  by  Jacob  Jacobson.) 

32  More  in  Magine  Reim,  ein  Rueckblick  auf  100 
Jahre,  compiled  by  Jeremias  Heinemann,  continued  by 
Georg  Minden,  Berlin  1904. 

33  Cemetery  Schoenhauser  Allee,  Tomb  No.  4938 
D  8.  Jeremias  died  on  4.  Cheschwan  616  =  16  Oct  1855; 
his  spouse,  Lea,  died  on  27  Mar  1853.  The  inscription  for 
Jeremias  is  already  partly  illegible  and  is  to  be  replaced  by 
the  society.  One  of  the  still  legible  fragments  reads 
[Hebrew  text]. 
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and  Art  in  July  1852  he  himself  listed  more  than  40 
items.3"  His  diary  and  the  fragments  and  unpublished 
work  in  his  estate  indicate  great  interest  in  halachic  and 
historic  literature,  essays  dealing  with  religious  laws, 
and  Hebrew  poetry.35 

In  his  pedagogic  writings  he  had  initially  promoted  the 
"better  [i.e.  newer]  spirit  of  the  times"  as  well  as  patri- 
otic and  national  ideas,36  but  over  the  years  his  basic 
religious,  traditional,  and  conservative  views  became 
stronger,  surely  because  he  saw  before  his  very  eyes, 
especially  in  the  capital  city,  the  undesirable  conse- 
quences of  civic  emancipation  and  of  unfettered  reli- 
gious reforms.37  Religion  for  him  remains  revealed 


3<  Steinschneider  in  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  5202;  the 
Hebrew  title  in  Catalogue  ofHebr.  Books  in  the  British 
Museum,  ed.  Straalen,  London  1894,  s.v.  p. 52.  Zunz,  Zur 
Gesch.  u.  Liter,  p.  247,  mentions  a  used  book  catalog  of 
Heinemann's.  Steinschneider,  op.cit.  No.  4636  also 
mentions  the  announcement  (July  1818)  of  a  document  by 
Heinemann  and  Bueschenthal  which  did  not  appear:  A 
selection  from  the  "Sammler"  [which  means  Harvester,  or 
Collector]  and  an  appendix  to  "Sammler."  In  the  various 
bibliographic  notebooks  there  are  listed  only  segments  of 
Jeremias  writings.  Among  the  most  unusual  of  his  writing  is 
the  "Woerterbuch  zu  Friedrich  von  Schillers  Gedichten 
odervollstaendige  Erklaerung  und  Erlaeuterung  allerin 
denselben  vorkommenden  Namen  und  Ausdruecken  aus 
der  Mythologie,  aus  der  aelteren  und  neueren  Geschichte 
und  Geographie  usw.",  Berlin  1834,  Hamburg  1838. 
[Dictionary  for  Schiller's  poems,  or  complete  explanation 
and  commentary  regarding  all  names  and  expressions 
therein  which  derive  from  mythology,  ancient  and  more 
recent  history  and  geography  etc.] 

35  The  diary  is  [1935]  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Sigrid 
Josephsson,  the  other  literary  estate  in  the  library  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Berlin,  loc.  cit.  Jeremias  himself 
reports  on  his  25  years  of  study  of  the  Massora,  and  his 
plan  to  issue  a  concordance  and  a  masoretic  dictionary  for 
it  (Archiv,  loc.  cit.  I,  95). 

36  Cf,  for  example,  Volume  1  of  the  Almanach  f.  d. 
jud  Jugend,  Berlin  5579.  -  Iris,  a  periodical  for  friends  of 
the  beautiful,  was  edited  by  him  starting  with  Vol.2,  Berlin 
1824,  and  future  issues  were  announced  but  I  was  unable 
to  locate  any. 

37  Cf.  The  report  of  a  non-Jew  in  Sulamith  I,  Teil  I, 
p.  407:  "The  arrogant  and  judgmental  tone  in  which  young 
people  talk  of  all  manner  of  human  knowledge,  is  notable 
among  the  elegant  gentlemen  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  Berlin... 
In  order  to  give  persuasive  evidence  of  their  enlightened 
and  insightful  views  they  mock  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
indeed  they  are  ashamed  of  them  and  try  to  deny  them  as 
much  as  possible."  The  publisher,  however,  explains  that 
among  them  is  to  be  found  a  number  of  "genuinely 


religion;  law  remains  revealed  law.  Young  people 
simply  are  to  learn,  without  philosophic  inquiries, 
without  seeking  reason  or  purpose  of  the  laws.  The 
textbooks  are  to  remain  free  of  narrowness  and  also 
from  foreign  influences;  Jewish  religion  is  to  be  pre- 
sented as  it  is,  rather  than  to  adorn  its  form  or  content 
with  borrowed  assets.  The  biblical  story  need  not  be 
read  in  the  original;  it  is  to  be  presented  as  the  root, 
while  the  teachings  are  the  fruit.  Teachers  and  students 
are  to  prepare  themselves  conscientiously  before  class. 
When  a  teacher  dictates  a  text,  the  students  are  to  work 
it  through  and  the  Hebrew  is  to  be  translated  as  home- 
work, with  reliance  on  grammar  and  dictionaries.  Most 
important  for  the  education  of  young  people  is  the 
attitude  of  the  parents  who  can  influence  their  children 
most  heavily  by  serving  as  models  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious conduct.  Not  that  Jeremias  precludes  innovations, 
as  shown  in  his  enthusiasm  for  confirmation,  and  for 
appropriate  reforms  in  pedagogy.  He  added  music  and 
sport  to  the  curriculum  in  his  institutions,  and  he  is  an 
eager  backer  of  athletics  and  [military]  drill.  During  a 
discussion  of  the  Tumbuch  [athletic  manual]  of  Guths 
Muth,  who  was  a  teacher  of  Jahn  [known  as  the  father 
of  the  German  nationalist  athletic  movement],  he  cited 
closing  words  which  were  especially  resonant  in  the 
context  of  the  domestic  politics  in  a  Germany  soon  after 
the  Napoleonic  wars  [which  in  German  are  known  as 
the  wars  of  liberation]:  "As  for  the  future,  this  depends 
on  three  good  things  and  whether  princes  as  well  as  the 
people  take  them  to  heart;  they  are  Unity,  Fidelity  and 
Keeping  Your  Powder  Dry.  They  are  necessary  and  as 
for  the  last  of  these,  [physical]  readiness  may  best  be 
achieved  through  physical  education."  To  this  Jeremias 
noted  that  the  object  of  worthy  physical  education  is  so 
important  that  it  is  to  be  improved  through  consultation 
with  experts.38  Preparedness,  athletics  and  sport  were 
ideas  which  were  far  from  the  traditions  of  Jeremias' 
parental  home,  and  they  certainly  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  person  of  R.  Meinster.  Conversely  the 
notions  of  Unity,  Fidelity  and  Patriotic  Convictions 
were  fully  harmonious  with  the  image  of  the  father  and 
the  thrust  of  his  education,  now  modernized  in  related 
areas  by  the  son  who,  however,  in  his  essentials  re- 
mained constant,  not  least  in  his  religious  grounding. 


educated  men,  young  men,  girls  and  women." 

38  Jedidja,  I.  Teil  2,  S,  124  ff.  Jeremias,  in  addition 
to  music,  added  tennis,  swimming  and  horsemanship  to 
the  curriculum  of  his  schools. 
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This  emerges  most  clearly  in  a  minor  work,  in  which 
Jeremias  used  a  form  he  liked,  a  catechism,  for  Reli- 
gionslehre  der Israeliten  in  Fragen  und Antworten  zum 
Gebrauch  bei  Einsegnungen  [Religious  Teachings  of 
the  Jews  as  Questions  and  Answers  for  use  at  Confirma- 
tions]. He  had  published  this  item  in  18 10  in  Kassel  in 
German,  French  and  Hebrew;  in  1829,  when  he  held  the 
post  of  Inspector  at  Weyl's  seminary,  he  enlarged, 
reorganized  and  republished  it,  and  in  the  following  year 
added  a  more  detailed  second  part.  The  direction  of  the 
booklet  may  be  discerned  from  the  dedication  to  this 
friend  Abraham  Loewenstamm  in  Emden,  author  of  a 
very  thorough  essay  against  the  Hamburg  reform 
temple,  which  Jeremias  notes  in  his  dedication,  while  he 
himself  gave  a  festive  speech  at  the  dedication  of  Jacob- 
son's  reform  temple  in  Seesen  which  then  appeared  in 
German  and  French  editions.39 

In  keeping  with  tradition  there  were  rabbinical  approba- 
tions to  go  with  the  Catechism,  approbations  which  go 
back  to  the  Kassel  period.  Those  of  Consistional  Rabbi 
Loeb  Berlin,  Simon  Kalkar,  Mendel  Steinhardt  are 
merely  cited,  while  the  one  by  his  father  is  printed 
verbatim.  R.Meinster  describes  the  booklet  as  evidence 
of  the  deep  talmudic  knowledge  of  his  son,  and  of  his 
religious  convictions;  he  also  expresses  his  joy  that  his 
own  efforts  to  bring  up  his  children  with  the  proper 
respect  for  God  have  been  successful.  Jeremias,  as  he 
explains,  had  taken  the  trouble  thoroughly  to  explore  the 
documents  and  sources  of  Jewish  doctrine  and  to 
consult  at  length  with  friends  and  peers.  He  cites  the 
scholars,  already  named,  as  witnesses  for  the  proper  and 
truthful  adherence  to  ritual  laws.  He  notes  that  he 
always  taught  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  this 
Catechism,  and  that  he  continues  to  teach  this  way  at  the 
Weyl  seminary  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  that 
scholar.  Since  religious  instruction  shifted  to  the  Ger- 
man languge  there  appeared  textbooks  which  contain, 
accidentally  or  on  purpose  numerous  erroneous  or 
misinterpretations  of  Jewish  principles.  Others  appeared 
in  a  manner  which  is  contrived  or  imitative,  and  do  not 
reflect  the  traditions  of  Judaism.  One  exception  is  the 
book  issued  at  the  instigation  of  Abraham  Bing,  rabbi  in 


Wuerzburg,  whose  student,  Dr.  Alexander  Behr,  empha- 
sized religious  substance  rather  than  form.40  He  then 
rather  sharply  describes  "a  picture  of  an  era  of  indiffer- 
ence in  all  of  its  desolation,"  which  in  fact  reflects  much 
of  Jewish  society  of  that  period  and,  as  mentioned 
above,  made  most  ugly  appearances,  especially  in 
Berlin.  It  is  the  merit  of  men  like  Jeremias  Heinemann 
who  wanted  not  only  to  renew  Judaism  but  wanted  to 
innovate,  based  on  tradition,  and  through  their  peda- 
gogic efforts  contributed  so  much  to  overcome  the 
dangers  which  threatened  Judaism. 

The  Thora  school,  which  Jeremias  had  improved  so 
greatly  in  so  short  a  time,  became,  after  it  was  merged 
with  the  community  school,  a  place  where  his  son 
Marcus  became  active  as  he  displayed  new  talents  for 
music  and  drawing  in  addition  to  his  legacy  in  peda- 
gogy. His  compositions  are  evidence  of  his  musical 
gifts,  foremost,  En  Kelohenu,  the  closing  song  for  the 
sabbath  which  became  popular  everywhere  because  it 
was  included  in  Lewandowski's  collection  of  synagogue 
music.41  The  compositions  for  piano,  still  in  possession 
of  the  family,  are  in  keeping  with  the  times  and  give 
melodic  pleasure  and  reflect  harmonious  tastes,  while 
the  synagogual  pieces  are  of  much  higher  standing  and 
reflect  music  which  sounds  good  and  is  thoroughly  well 
composed.42  Marcus  was  a  musician  thoroughly  trained 
in  theory,  and  was  called  by  the  Berlin  community  as 
expert  consultant  in  religious  musical  matters.  For  his 
talents  in  drawing  he  received  recognition  from  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Art,  which,  on  11  Dec  1850,  li- 


39  Cf.  Jost,  Culturgeschichte  der  Israeliten,  III,  26, 
for  Loewenstamm's  article.  As  for  L,  see  Jahrb.  D.  Jued- 
Liter.  Gesellschaft,  III.  26.  For  a  report  on  the  dedication  of 
the  Jacobson  temple,  clSulamith,  III,  Teil  1,  p.  301. 
Heinemann's  speech  appeared  in  Kassel  1810. 


40  Lehrbuch  der  mosaischen  Religion,  compiled 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Behr  under  the  supervision  of  Chief  Rabbi 
Abraham  Bing  in  Wuerzburg,  validated  by  the  rabbinate  in 
Fuerth  and  several  recognized  rabbis.  [Printed]  with  the 
Privileg  [  license]  of  his  royal  [Bavarian]  Majesty,  Munich 
1826.  The  privilege  granted  by  Ludwig  I,  25  Oct  1826, 
prohibits  reprints  for  six  years,  [details  omitted  her  Printed 
at  public  expense  for  use  as  the  main  text  for  Jewish 
religious  education  in  Bavaria. -- 

41  As  Musikdirektor  Arnold  Friedmann,  Berlin,  in- 
formed me,  the  first  edition  still  credits  the  name  of  the 
composer  in  Kol  Rinna  uteflllah,  Berlin  1 871 . 

42  A  rondo  militaire  for  six  pianos  from  the  year 
1846  is  original  and  unique  in  the  literature  of  music.  The 
synagogual  compositions,  a  selection  for  the  Friday  even- 
ing service,  are  for  a  capella  chorus,  with  solos  and  recitat- 
ivos  for  the  cantor.  The  compositions  are  in  the  possession 
of  Sigrid  Josephsson.  For  the  musical  evaluation  I  thank 
my  son,  Heinz  Freudenthal,  concert  master  in  Goeteborg. 
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censed  him  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
Gyrrmasien  [secondary  schools].43  Having  been  recruited 
by  Baruch  Auerbach  for  the  community  school  as 
teacher  of  singing  and  drawing,  he  remained  there 
through  its  reorganization  by  Aron  Horwitz.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  took  over  the  publication  of  the 
calendars;  he  was  able  to  add  his  name  only  twice,  in 
1856  and  1857,  because  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life  on 
15  May  1858. 

His  sisters,  especially  Jenny,  the  youngest  who  was  born 
in  Berlin,  were  equally  talented  in  music.  The  older, 
Rebekka,  became  the  spouse  of  her  second  cousin,  Josef 
Wolf  or  Wolfsohn,  which  is  how  he  called  himself  to 
differentiate  himself  from  his  father  at  whose  accession 
to  Abrahams  Bund  [circumcision]  R.  Meinster  had 
stood  as  godfather.44  Josef  Wolf,  the  father  who  more 
properly  should  be  Wolf  Josef,  the  father-in-law  of 
Rebekka,  was  the  well  known  Dessau  pedagog  and 
preacher  who  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  use  of 
sermons  in  the  synagogue.45  His  mother,  Malka,  was 
the  sister  of  RMeinster  and  transmitted  the  pedagogical 
talent  of  her  family  to  her  son  of  her  short  first  mar- 
riage46, who,  in  turn,  passed  it  on  to  his  descendants. 


Festschrift  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Boys'  school  of  the  Jewish  community, 
Berlin,  1926,  p.  104. 

44  Josef  Wolf,  the  son,  was  born  8  Mar  1796.  -- 
Ascher  ben  Naftali  Oppenheim,  in  his  Dibre  Ascher, 
Dessau  1 804,  reports  on  the  introduction  of  medical 
instruments  for  circumcision  over  the  objections  of  the  then 
regional  rabbi  in  Dessau,  Michel  Speyer. 

45  Conversely  Lazarus,  op.  cit,  p.  183,  note  3, 
awards  this  honor  to  Jacobson.  David  Fraenkel  in  Sula- 
mith,  IX,  Teil  1,  p.  18  has  a  muddled  note,  which  in  any 
event  is  not  correct,  that  Loeb  Berlin  in  Kassel  was  the  first 
to  preach  in  a  synagogue.  Jeremias  Heinemann  surely  is 
right  when,  in  the  introduction  to  the  speeches  of  his  son- 
in-law  (see  next  footnote)  he  declares  that  the  merit  of 
having  held  German  speeches  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  belongs  to  his  friend  J.  Wolf,  who  delivered  the  first 
properly  organized  religious  lectures  in  German  before  his 
congregation  in  Dessau. 

46  To  complete  the  personal  data  in  Philippson, 
op.  cit.  Heft  2,  p.131  ff.:  The  first  husband  of  Malka,  the 
private  teacher  Josef  ben  Feibusch,  died  30  Kislev  5523  = 
16  Dec  1762,  his  father  Feibusch  ben  Seeb  Wolf  only  after 
him  in  1773  (Dessau  Tombstones  353  and  354).  Malka's 
second  husband,  the  private  teacher  Mordechai  Gumpel 
ben  Abraham,  died  Friday  22  Adar  II  =  29  Mar  1799 
(Tombstone  277).  Malka  died  10  Dec  181 1 ,  age  70,  thus 


To  be  sure,  for  lack  of  funds  he  [this  almost  certainly 
refers  to  Wolf,  the  father]  was  not  able  to  give  him 
[Josef,  the  son]  more  of  a  suitable  education  than  was 
available  at  the  "higher  school"  the  socalled  Jewish 
Gymnasium  in  Dessau,  and  then  arranged  for  him  to 
join  a  business.  His  natural  talents,  however,  were  not  to 
remain  hidden.  Josef  took  a  position  as  private  teacher, 
then  served  as  a  Prussian  volunteer  during  the  [Napole- 
onic] war  of  liberation  of  1815;  he  was  highly  useful, 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  French,  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  Normandy  where  he  served  as  a  secretary  in 
Isigny.  When  Gotthold  Salomon  began  his  office  as 
preacher  at  the  Hamburg  temple  in  1819,  Wolf  was 
called  to  Dessau  to  replace  Gotthold  as  an  assistant 
teacher.  During  this  period,  when  he  served  at  the  free 
school  and  was  allowed  to  work  under  his  father,  he 
managed  to  develop  his  specialized  skills  as  teacher  and 
as  preacher.  As  preacher  he  had  an  opportunity  in 
Dessau,  in  Hamburg  (where  he  preached  on  the  sabbath 
before  the  day  of  atonement  of  1 820),  in  Magdeburg, 
and  in  the  Hamburg  temple  at  the  nearby  Leipzig  fair.47 


was  born  1741  and  was  older  than  her  brother  R.  Meinster, 
in  whose  honor  she  named  her  son  of  her  second 
marriage,  Bendix  Gumpel  Meinster,  born  in  1785,  while  she 
named  her  first  son  of  this  marriage,  born  in  1784,  after  her 
father  Joachim.  Bendix  died  1855,  Joachim,  who  also  was 
a  teacher,  specifically  at  the  school  for  girls,  died  in  1 845 
(Tombstone  1058).  Feibusch  =  Philipp  Wolf,  grandfather 
of  Josef  Wolf,  was  already  born  in  Dessau,  while  the 
father-in-law  of  Josef  Wolf,  Mordechai  ben  Moses,  arrived 
in  Sandersleben  as  a  traveling  student  from  Libschitz  in 
Bohemia;  he  received  permission  to  settle  in  1764  to  marry 
Rosina,  daughter  of  the  Judenschuster  [Jewish  cobbler] 
Levin  Simon  (C15  No.  118).  Josef  Wolf  dedicated  the 
Obadja  of  the  Dessau  1805  Bible  edition  to  his  father-in- 
law,  [...omissions....]  Josef  Wolf  is  not  listed  as  a  volunteer 
in  Die  Juden  als  Soldaten,  [Jews  as  Soldiers]  Berlin  1 896.  - 
-  Rebekka  Heinemann,  Wolfs  wife,  is  the  author  of  the 
well  known  cook  book  for  the  ritual  kitchen.  She  died  5  Sep 
1880  and  is  buried  next  to  her  husband. 

47  The  Hamburg  sermon  of  1 6  Sep  1 820,  printed 
in  Dessau,  is  cited  in  Schmidt,  Anhalt,  Schriftstellerlexikon. 
Bernburg  1 830,  p.  XI.  The  six  "Predigten  fuer  warme  Religi- 
onsfreunde"  [Sermons  for  warm  friends  of  religion]  were 
delivered  in  Leipzig,  Magdeburg  and  Dessau,  according  to 
the  introduction.  Twelve  sermons,  delivered  in 
Sondershausen,  appeared  in  1838,  reissued  in  1869  in 
Berlin,  with  the  last  one  a  farewell  sermon  on  the  occasion 
of  his  move  to  Breslau  in  Mar  1 837.  The  collection  was 
published  by  Jeremias  Heinemann  who  intended  to  follow  it 
up  with  a  colelction  of  the  sermons  of  the  father  J.  Wolf.  All 
of  thebe  sermons....  are  of  general  moral  and  religious  tone 
and  lack,  as  Jeremias  properly  complains  in  the  intro- 
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He  gladly  accepted  a  position  as  private  teacher  in  the 
home  of  the  Meier  Jacobson  family  in  Berlin  because 
this  enabled  him  to  alleviate  the  pitiful  conditions  of  his 
parents'  home,  something  he  did  with  touching  concern 
for  his  parents.  During  his  stay  in  Berlin  he  attended 
lectures  at  the  University  with  verifiable  good  results 
and,  because  of  his  voluntary  military  service,  became 
a  Prussian  subject  on  24  Dec  1824.  The  illness  and 
death  of  his  father  called  him  back  to  Dessau  in  1826 
where,  at  the  request  of  the  community,  he  took  over  his 
offices.48  Later  he  occupied  a  position  as  teacher  in 
Koppenbruegge  and  Seesen,  then  since  1827  as  a 
teacher  and  preacher  in  Sondershausen,  where  he  taught 
French  at  the  Lyceum  [secondary  school].  Since  1837, 
he  was  in  Breslau  as  orphanage  inspector  and  teacher  of 
religion  after  successfully  taking  the  test  as  teacher  be- 
fore the  royal  school  commission  for  Brandenburg.  In 
all  of  these  places  he  officiated  at  confirmations  and 
preached,  following  the  example  of  his  father.  In  later 
years  he  returned  to  Berlin  and,  as  successor  to  David 
Cassel  1852-1858,  offered  instruction  in  Hebrew,  religi- 
on and  preparation  for  confirmation  at  the  school  for 
girls  of  the  Jewish  community.  He  personally  officiated 
at  the  confirmation  of  the  students.  From  1  Apr  1852  he 
was  the  preacher  who  served  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
new  penal  institution  at  Moabit.  He  died  1 1  Dec  1 866. 

His  son  Wolf  was  born  on  22  Apr  1838  during  the  first 
year  of  his  stay  in  Breslau  [today  Wroclaw,  Poland].  In 
later  years  he  called  himself  William  Wolf  and  happily 


duction,  "the  positive  aspect  of  religion."  The  third  in  the 
Dessau  collection  had  a  typical  theme  -  Religion,  a  pillar  of 
morality;  it  had  a  special  Jewish  impact  because  of  the 
concern  over  the  lack  of  good  religious  schools.The  in- 
auguration of  confirmations  and  comparable  measures 
were  to  protect  children  "from  the  spreading  poison  of  that 
false  and  unfortunate  enlightenment  which  is  selfserving, 
and  which  boastfully  removes  itself  from  all  religious 
obligations,  and  segregates  itself  from  a  worshipping 
community."  The  fifth  essay  in  the  Sondershausen 
collection  ...  favors  art  and  science  and  denounces  the 
"unfortunate  prejudice  as  if  wealth  and  happiness  could  be 
achieved  only  through  trade  and  commerce."    [details 
omitted]    An  eleventh  speech,  1836,  ...  advocates  Jewish 
schools  and  rejects  the  public  schools  "which  neglect 
religious  education  and  contribute  rather  little  to  civic 
advancement."  [...] 

48  Decision  of  12  Feb  1826,  directed  against 
Lipschuetz,  rabbi  in  the  old  tradition.  Dessauer  Gemeinde- 
akten  G,  I. 


combined  most  successfully  the  talents  of  his  paternal 
and  maternal  lines  both  as  a  pedagog  and  as  an  artist  in 
the  field  of  music.49 

Wolf  served  as  director  of  the  choir  at  Berlin  syna- 
gogues, as  successor  to  Lewandowski,  teacher  for  music 
and  liturgy  at  the  teacher  seminary  which  his  grandfa- 
ther, Jeremias,  had  worked  so  hard  but  in  vain  to 
establish.  He  was  an  instructor  at  the  Humboldt-Aka- 
demie  where  he  attracted  a  large  following  thanks  to  his 
clear  and  persuasive  words,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
illustrated  his  talks  with  examples  at  the  piano.  In  the 
area  of  synagogue  music  he  undertook  scholarly  work 
and,  with  the  Berlin  cantor  Marksohn,  published  a 
selection  of  old  synagogue  melodies.  He  was  especially 
well  known  through  his  two  volume  work  on  musical 
esthetics  which  assures  him  an  honored  spot  in  this 
research  field.  His  death  on  8  Jan  1913  was  tragic  but 
worthy  of  a  musician:  he  died  during  a  lecture  on  the 
Beethoven  Missa  Solemnis  in  the  Lette-Haus  in  Berlin, 
just  as  he  raised  his  hand  to  say  the  words:  Gloria  in 
excelsis. 

Of  the  large  number  of  children  of  R.  Meinster,  Jere- 
mias and  his  branch  was  not  the  only  one  to  inherit  the 
pedagogic  aptitudes  and  skills  of  the  father.  His  brother 
Moses  Heinemann,  like  him,  also  had  them. 

Among  the  pedagogical  writings  of  Jeremias  there  also 
are  commercial  publications,  a  field  where  he  was 
greatly  exceeded  by  his  younger  brother.50  Moses 
arrived  in  Berlin  later  and  established  himself  as  a 
businessman  at  the  stock  exchange,  and  as  private 
teacher  of  double-entry  bookkeeping  and  business  math. 
He  published  a  good  deal  in  this  area:  texts  on  how  to 
do  figures  with  understanding,  a  text  for  geography, 


"9  For  William,  see  Riemann,  Musiklexikon,  or, 
even  better,  the  obituaries  by  Aran  Friedmann,  who  was 
present  at  one  of  Wolfs  last  lectures,  in  Ost  und  West 
1913,  p.  330  ff.  and  in  Allgem.  Zeitung  des  Judentums 
1913,  p.  128  ff.  -Wolf  himself,  according  to  a  1910 
personal  letter  in  possession  of  Sigrid  Josephsson,  wrote 
about  the  Heinemann  family:  "Fate  and  time  have  made 
inroads  into  this  family,  so  rich  in  outstanding  and  gifted 
members.  I  feel  myself  as  a  Heynemann  [sic]  descendant, 
and  that  I  share  the  musical  gifts  of  my  Uncle  Marcus  H. 
and  my  Aunt  Jenny  Goldstein." 

50  Born  24  Nov  1796,  died  14  Jun  1867  in  Berlin. 
In  1821  he  was  still  in  Sandersleben,  in  1822  in  Raguhn. 
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introduction  to  bookkeeping  for  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants and  dealers,  knowledge  of  money  exchange, 
tables  for  coins  and  interest,  special  guides  for  specific 
occupations  like  bankers,  customs  officers,  lottery  sales 
persons,  tobacco  dealers,  and  home  budgets  for  the 
family.  He  also  prepared  historical  lists  for  a  family  tree 
of  the  [Prussian  royal]  house  of  Hohenzollem,  which 
appeared  in  several  editions.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not 
neglect  Jewish  strivings  for  education.  He  issued  "Notes 
[leaflets]  for  the  advancement  of  religious  convictions" 
which  he  wanted  cultivated  in  the  same  sense  as  his 
father  and  his  brother.  Also  an  elementary  textbook  for 
the  learning  of  Hebrew,  an  exegetic  commentary,  with 
grammatical  notes  for  the  Haftarah  of  Chanukka,  a 
description  of  the  Seder,  a  Jewish  festival  calendar,  a 
collection  of  prayers  for  women  Die  betente  Juedin  [The 
Praying  Jewish  Woman],  a  translation  of  Koheleth 
[Ecclesiastes] ,  even  a  1837  sermon  in  a  time  of  cholera, 
entitled  "Euer  Stolz  toedtet;  zum  Troste  der  leidenden 
Menschheit"  [Of  deadly  pride;  to  console  suffering 
humanity.]51  Although  every  bit  as  versatile  as  his 
brother  Jeremias,  he  was  less  visible  because  of  his 
worshipful,  quiet  and  modest  life  style.  His  sons  Nathan 
and  Adolph  also  turned  to  teaching.52 

Surely  with  the  same  convictions,  certainly  with  the 
same  goals,  Wolf  Heinemann,  a  third  son  of  R. 
Meinster,  emigrated  to  London.  There  he  worked  as  a 
tutor53,  then  as  a  private  teacher  for  Hebrew  and  Ger- 
man. 

In  this  capacity  he  demonstrated,  like  his  brothers,  a 
preference  for  catechismal  instruction  [i.e.questions  & 


5'  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  5203  and  other  bibliographies 
show  only  a  few  of  his  publications  which  should  be  part  of 
the  catalog  of  the  Prussian  State  Library.  The  Hebrew 
grammar  is  dedicated  to  a  Christian  sponsor.  A  Hebrew 
poem  on  the  occasion  of  the  70th  birthday  of  Jeremias  is  in 
the  library  o  the  J.  Comm.  of  Berlin,  loc.  cit. 

52  Nathan  became  a  professor  in  London.  Adolf 
led  a  private  institution  in  Berlin,  which  prepared  for  two 
types  of  school  leaving  examinations;  he  also  published  a 
relevant  textbook. 

53  Thanks  to  a  tip  from  Cecil  Roth,  as  to  his  The 
First  Jew  in  Hampstead  (Jew.  Museum  Publications  No  1) 
London,  1932,  p.  7. 


answers],  shared  by  a  major  English  publisher  54  who 
issued  a  booklet  on  German  and  on  Hebrew  grammar, 
and  an  introductory  text  for  the  learning  of  Hebrew 
which  he  dedicated  to  William  Friend,  an  important 
English  Christian  clergyman,  as  a  sign  of  appreciation 
of  his  "talents  and  good  qualities."55  He  justified  the 
publication  on  the  grounds  that  there  had  been  a  hiatus 
ever  since  the  grammars  of  Hyman  Hurwitz56  appeared, 
the  earliest  ones  in  England;  that  while  his  own  publica- 
tions, those  of  a  young  author,  would  surely  disclose 
some  shortcomings,  they  would  be  highly  useful  thanks 
to  their  suitable  selection,  orderly  arrangement,  ease  of 
transitions,  brevity  and  relevance,  provided  that  they 
were  used  by  teachers  with  suitable  experience  and 
ability.  This  type  of  teacher  should  be  able  to  teach 
adults  the  reading  of  Hebrew  in  six  installments,  bright 
children  age  six  and  up  in  eight,  those  with  middling 
abilities  in  12  lessons.  Concurrently  Wolf,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  this  book  and  in  a  separate  prospectus, 
offered  instruction  in  Hebrew  and  in  German,  as  well  as 
"interpretation  of  the  beauty  and  the  outstanding  por- 
tions of  the  relevant  classics."57 

He  thus  follows  the  same  path  as  his  brothers,  in  whose 
work  he  surely  must  have  shared,  as  shown  by  his 
participation  in  Jedidjct,  at  least  as  a  subscriber  for 
several  issues.  On  the  other  hand,  Jeremias  especially 
showed  great  interest  in  the  pedagogic  efforts  in  Eng- 


See  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol. 
45,  p.  321,  for  William  Pinnock,  publisher  of  pedagogic 
works,  especially  catechisms  on  a  variety  of  subjects  for 
general  education.  Accordingly  William  Wolf  called  his 
catechism  a  Pinnock. 

55  William  Friend  was  a  reformer  and  scientist, 
who  suffered  much  because  of  his  conversion  to  Unitari- 
anism,  but  also  earned  great  influence  and  wide  respect 
because  of  his  strong  convictions  and  good  will.  See  Dic- 
tionary, op.  cit.  vol.  20,  p.  254.  He  was  a  connoisseur  of 
Hebrew  and  collaborated  on  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. --  Jedidja  II,  Teil  1 ,  p.  228  ff.  included  a  speech  by 
him  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Neweh  Zedek  hospital. 

56  For  Hurwitz,  see  Dictionary,  op.  cit.,  vol.  28,  p. 
319,  and  Jew.  Encycl.  VI,  50.... 

57  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  5204,  and  Steinschneider,  Bibl. 
Handb.  No.  850.  The  author  calls  himself  Professor  of  the 
Hebrew  and  German  Language,  author  of  the  Catechisms 
of  Hebrew  and  of  German  Grammar  and  Introduction  of 
German  Reading.  The  catechism  itself  is  entitled:  Pinnocks 
Catechisms  -  a  Catechism  of  German  Grammar....  by  W. 
H.  [Initials  in  German  original]  London  1823... 
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land;  in  Jedidja  he  published  material  pro  and  con  the 
Bell-Lancaster  schools,  and  regular  reports  about  the 
Neweh  Zedek  Hospital  which,  according  to  its  charter, 
was  to  be  primarily  an  educational  institution.58 

Just  as  Wolf  brought  them  to  England,  so  Jakob 
Koppel,  son  of  the  third  marriage  of  R.  Meinster, 
brought  his  equally  strong  pedagogic  talents  abroad,  to 
Sweden.59  He  was  known  as  Carl  Heinemann. 

Born  2  Apr  1802  in  Sandersleben  he  benefitted,  like  his 
brothers,  from  instruction  by  his  father,  but  unlike  his 
brothers  he  did  not  have  to  get  his  general  education  as 
self-education.60  Rabbi  Meinster  sent  this  son  to  a  public 
school,  specifically  the  Gymnasium  in  Hildesheim. 
There  Carl  became  an  achiever  and  after  a  year  was  first 
in  his  class  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1817  and  ending 
Mar  1822  with  an  excellent  maturity  [graduation] 
certificate.61  He  then  matriculated  at  Berlin  University 


sa ....  regarding  the  hospital,  see  Jedidja  I,  Teil  2, 
S.  100  ff.  as  well  as  Jew.  Encycl.  s.  v.  London.  -  Joint  sub- 
scriber to  Jedidja,  with  Wolf  Heinemann  was  Michael  Jo- 
sephs, known  as  Hebrew  scholar  and  pedagog,  head  of 
the  hospital.  See  Jew.  Encycl.  VII,  p.274. 

59  Another  son  of  R.  Meinster,  Salomon  Heine- 
mann, also  emigrated  to  Sweden.  He  had  taken  the  oath  of 
protection  in  Sandersleben  on  7  Apr  1821  and  was  offici- 
ally praised  as  an  excellent  merchant.  He  was  head  of  the 
community  for  a  long  period,  signed  jointly  with  August 
Hirsch  the  1830  invitation  to  Duke  Leopold  Friedrich  for  the 
dedication  of  the  synagogue  (see  footnote  9,  above),  which 
he  had  to  decline  because  of  illness... 

An  older  son  of  Salomon,  Callmann  or  Carl,  had 
to  take  the  protective  oath  as  late  as  23  Feb  1838;  he,  too, 
earned  official  recognition  as  an  outstanding  merchant. 
With  his  father  he  emigrated  to  Stockholm  where  later  he 
served  as  German  Consul  General.  (C  15,  No.  108  and  No. 
121,  5  and  9). 

60  The  following  documents  regarding  the  educa- 
tion of  Carl  Heinemann  belong  to  Sigrid  Josephsson,  his 
granddaughter,  in  turn  the  daughter  of  his  son  Max  and 
Anna  Hirsch.  The  latter,  in  turn,  is  the  granddaughter  of 
Lipmann  Heinemann  mentioned  in  footnote  9,  above,  and 
Esther  Hildesheimer.  Their  daughter  Friederike  (Rebekka), 
was  the  second  wife  of  David  ben  Uri  Lipmann  Hirsch  in 
Aschersleben.  His  first  wife  with  the  same  name,  Friederike 
(Rebekka),  was  the  daughter  of  Salomon  Heinemann, 
named  in  the  preceding  footnote;  she  died  after  a  decade 
of  marriage. 

61  The  certificate  is  interesting  [in  Latin]:  Quod 
felix  faustumque  sit.  Carolus  Heinemann,  in  Principatus 
Anhaltino-Desaviensis  oppido  Sandersleben  a  parentibus 


where  he  studied  until  the  summer  semester  1825,  with 
assistance  from  the  Anhalt  government.62  As  shown  on 
his  school  leaving  certificate,  he  had  studied  ancient  and 
modern  languages  at  the  Gymnasium;  at  the  university 
he  attended  lectures  by  outstanding  teachers  in  classic 
philology,  Sanskrit,  Syrian,  Arabic,  English,  and  philos- 
ophy.63 The  exam  for  the  doctorate  in  philosophy 
marked  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  as  did  the  success- 
ful examination  in  pedagogic  science,  which,  like  his 
brother  Jeremias,  he  absolved  on  14  Jul  1825  before  the 
royal  consistory  for  the  Brandenburg  province.  In  the 


Mosaicae  religionis  cultoribus  ao  MCDDDIIo  natus,  quatuor 
annos  et  sex  menses  in  Gymnasio  nostro  Regio  transegit 
....  The  rector,  Seebode,  even  asked  the  new  graduate  to 
look  up  for  him  a  Codex  of  Suetonius  in  the  Berlin  library. 
(Source:  Diary). 

S2  In  his  Diary  "Momente  aus  meinem  Leben  der 
Selbsterinnerung  gewidmet"  [Scenes  from  my  life  to  help 
me  remember],  Carl  Heinemann  reports  interesting  items 
of  his  education.  On  8  Oct  1817  he  arrived  in  Hildesheim 
and  boarded  with  his  brother-in-law  Benlevi  and  had  to 
make  up  work  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  addition  to  subjects 
mentioned  in  his  certificate,  theGymnasium  offered  in- 
struction in  history,  geography,  technology,  mythology, 
antiquities,  encyclopedia,  psychology,  logik,  esthetics, 
natural  history,  and  all  levels  of  mathematics.  Nevertheless 
the  student  also  gave  private  lessons.  In  order  to  be 
elgiible  for  the  Anhalt  public  stipend  of  50  guilders 
annually,  he  had  to  hand  in  a  thesis,  then  take  an  exam  in 
Dessau.  The  examination  committee  consisted  of  Heinrich 
Ludwig  de  Marees,  director  of  the  public  school  and 
inspector  of  seminaries;  Christian  Friedrich 
Stadelmann, director  of  the  Ducal  school  for  scholars; 
Gerhard  Ulrich  Anton  Vieth,  director  of  the  main  school, 
school  councilor,  and  professor  of  mathematics;  and 
Johann  Georg  Feldhann,  rector  of  the  main  schol  and  the 
school  for  scholars.  After  passing  the  exam  he  then  had  to 
present  himself  to  [various  dignitaries]  and  finally  to  thank 
the  Prince  himself,  "an  extraordinarily  good  looking  and 
pleasant  man,"  in  a  half-hour  audience.  Carl  was  able  to 
report  his  success  in  Dessau  in  time  for  his  father's  75th 
birthday.  Cf.  Schmidt,  Anhalt.  Schriftsteller  Lexikon. 

63  The  student  found  a  refuge  with  the  family  of 
his  brother  Jeremias,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  1 0  years 
and  of  whose  family  he  knew  only  son  Marcus.  The  matri- 
culation at  the  univeristy  covers  from  20  Apr  1 822d  to  28 
Mar  1826,  signed  on  26  Mar  1826  by  von  Boeckh,  rector. 
Carl  attended  lectures  ....  The  reports  contain  most  favor- 
able evaluations  as  to  the  diligence  and  achievements  of 
the  student.  Where  and  when  he  earned  his  doctorate  can- 
not be  determined.  The  diary  closes  on  4  Jan  1823,  some- 
what oddly  with  a  reference  to  a  whist  game  with  his  broth- 
er, the  latter's  wife  and  daughter,  and  Wolfsohn,  probably 
the  son-in-law  of  Jeremias,  already  mentioned. 
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Spring  of  1826  he  accepted  the  position  of  senior 
teacher  in  Prenzlau  where,  after  repeated  requests  from 
the  local  government,  the  community  had  decided  to 
establish  a  Jewish  secular  school.  After  five  years  of 
good  work,  which  earned  him  a  certificate  of  merit  from 
the  community  as  well  as  from  the  local  government, 
and  also  the  affection  of  his  future  wife,64  he  moved  in 
the  Spring  of  183 1  to  take  the  same  position  in  Stettin. 
There,  according  to  a  testimonial  from  the  community 
and  the  local  school  commission,  he  served  for  five  and 
a  half  years  and  earned  "the  affection  and  respect  of  all" 
and  wai  allowed  to  leave  only  "reluctantly  and  with 
sorrow," 

From  there  on  10  Jun  1837  he  accepted  the  call  as  rabbi 
and  rector  of  the  Jewish  school  in  Goeteborg  [Sweden], 
to  serve  in  both  offices  for  almost  two  decades.  This  was 
a  period  when  the  Jewish  reform  movement  extended 
from  Germany  to  Sweden  where  it  found  fertile  soil, 
especially  in  Goeteborg.  Carl  Heinemann,  the  first 
Goeteborg  rabbi,  was  not  at  all  opposed  to  reform, 
despite  his  heritage  and  education  which  reflected  a 
conservative  basis.  Through  sermons  and  choral  music  - 
he  was  the  first  to  use  the  local  language65  -  and  by 
shortening  of  the  prayers  he  managed  significantly  to 
elevate  the  religious  service.66  He  even  would  have 
approved  the  use  of  the  organ  in  the  newly  to  be  estab- 
lished synagogue.  On  the  other  hand  he  energetically 
opposed  the  elimination  of  Hebrew  from  the  service,  but 
since  he  was  unable  to  prevail,  neither  in  the  Cultural 
[religious]  Commission,  nor  in  the  community  assem- 
b'y>  he  announced  that  he  would  resign  his  office  with 
the  end  of  his  contract67  at  the  end  of  1856.  His  model 


04  Philippine,  daughter  of  Meyer  Prenzlau.  History 
and  family  tree  of  the  family  were  recorded  by  a  member  of 
!/«,        y'  Professor  Dr-  Gustav  Mayer,  in  No.  175  of  the 
UckermtBrkischerKurier^lA.  The  two  sons,  Josef  and 
Mfiax'  a'*  from  this  marriage.  After  the  death  of  Philippine  in 
1f?      9rl  Heinemann  married  Henriette  (Gittel),  daughter 
of  Lipmann  and  Esther  Heinemann,  mentioned  above 
(hootnote  9  and  60).  She  died  without  issue  in  1907. 

65  Kayserling,  Bibliothek  jued.  Kanzelredner,  II, 
ct^h    und  Liter  fle/D/srt.  P-  5°.  claims  Lewysohn  in 
Stockholm  to  be  the  first  to  preach  in  Swedich,  and 
accordingly  should  be  corrected. 

66  Sulamith,  IX,  Teil  1,  S.  52,  reports  on  the 
reforms  In  the  religious  service. 

q  "     Hugo  Valentin,  Judarnes  Historia  I  Sverige,  p. 

=01  rf.  has  details  on  the  struggle  over  reform 


conduct  of  his  office,  his  pedagogic  talents,  and  hisl 
personal  status  had  brought  him  a  sphere  of  influence  tol 
which  he  now  was  able  fully  to  devote  himself68  Thel 
Goeteborg  chamber  of  commerce  had  established  al 
commercial  institute  in  1825  and  it  now  was  in  decline.  [ 
Accordingly  in  1846  it  was  reorganized  and  was  to  get| 
a  rector  which  it  had  lacked  until  then. 

Heinemann,  who  had  recently  begun  to  teach  German  | 
there,  significantly  participated  in  this  reorganization. 
On  the  basis  of  new  by-laws,  which  he  had  organized, 
he  was  named  rector  on  2 1  Jan  1 848.  This  laid  the  basis  I 
for  a  new  flourishing.  It  was  the  only  school  of  its  kindl 
in  the  country,  and  Heinemann  repeatedly  traveled,! 
especially  to  Germany,  to  look  at  comparable  schools. 
Untiring    in  his  effort  to  improve  instruction,  and  asl 
rector  determined  to  know  all  personal  and  instructional  I 
details,  he  gave  the  institution  a  new  renown  which  alsol 
increased  the  number  of  students.    Today  [1935]  it  is  I 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  teaching  establishments  in  I 
the  city.  Heinemann  stayed  in  office  until  his  death  on| 
7  April,  the  first  day  of  Passover,  1868. 

The  administration  of  the  Institute  expressed  its  sorrow  I 
over  his  death  in  the  following  proclamation  which  l| 
translate  from  the  Swedish: 

Dr.  Heinemann  served  with  great  energy  as  rector  for  more  I 
than  20  years.  In  this  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  I 
the  institution,  and  in  all  aspects  of  his  life  is  worthy  of  warm  I 
recollection  both  as  a  human  being  and  as  a  teacher  of  young  I 
people.  The  Administration,  in  today's  proclamation,  wants  I 
to  express  its  sympathy  in  the  general  and  individual  sorrow  I 
felt  over  the  passing  of  this  elder  who  deserved  our  respect.  [ 
The  Institute  will  long  serve  as  witness  of  all  of  the  good  that  I 
he  sought,  and  all  the  useful  that  he  produced. 

Ties  between  [Carl]  Heinemann  and  his  older  half- 1 
brother  Jeremias  were  especially  close.  In  his  diary  hel 
cited  the  happy  hours  he  spent  in  his  house  during  his  I 
Berlin  university  days.  Jeremias  in  1848  dedicated  hisl 
Jewish  history  to  him,  and  after  the  death  of  the  brother  I 
[Jeremias]  and  nephew  [Marcus],  Carl  took  on  thel 
revision  of  the  calendar.  Carl  Heinemann.  unlike  his  | 
brothers,  undertook  little  literary  activity.  He  gave  a  tell- 


68  The  following  is  based  on  Axel  Ahl- 
stroem ,  Goeteborgs  Handelsinstitutl  826- 1 896, 
Goeteborg1897,  p.28ff. 
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ing  and  effective  reply  to  an  accusation,  hostile  to  Jews, 
in  a  Swedish  daily  newspaper. 

Josef  Julius  Heinemann,  born  10  Apr  1838  in  Goete- 
borg,  fully  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  Here  too  the 
pedagogic  talent  of  the  family  went  from  father  to  son. 

He  attended  the  local  Gymnasium,  and  after  finishing, 
he  studied  Orientalia  and  philosophy  at  Uppsala  and 
Breslau  [universities],  where  he  also  audited  the  Jewish 
theological  seminary  and  began  a  close  and  lasting 
friendship  with  Heynemann  Vogelstein,  despite  basic 
religious  differences.  He  earned  his  doctorate  at  Tueb- 
ingen  [university]  on  the  basis  of  his  thesis  on  Targum 
[biblical  translation],  then  taught  at  Jewish  schools  in 
Copenhagen,  Hamburg  and  Hannover,  and  from  1877 
to  1880  at  the  secular  German  school  in  Con- 
stantinople.Since  1  Oct  1880  and  for  almost  28  years  he 
was  a  teacher  at  the  Talmud  Thora  school  in  Hamburg 
and  at  the  same  time  led  instruction  in  the  Bible  at  the 
Mekor  Chajjm  association.  He  died  suddenly  in  Bad 
Kissingenonll  Jul  1908.69 

Like  the  sons  of  R.  Meinster,  his  son-in-law  Moses 
Jakob  Benlevi70,  husband  of  his  daughter  Bella,  was 
actively  and  theoretically  involved  in  education.  I 
assume  that  he  also  was  the  son  of  his  brother  Jakob. 

He  was  first  called  to  the  school  in  Kassel  as  teacher, 
then  in  1812  to  the  school  in  Hildesheim,  which  he 
organized  so  that  in  1828  it  received  recognition  as  a 
secular  school  in  which  he  personally  taught  religion 
until  1852.  Like  his  brother-in-law  Jeremias  he  issued  a 
calendar  and  published  -  Hannover  1833  -  a  "Root  Indi- 
cator," i.e.  alphabetic  tables  of  a  Hebrew-German 
dictionary]  arranged  so  that  they  could  be  manipulated 
to  compose  three-part  Hebrew  words.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  improved  on  the  technique  first  used  by  Elias 
Hutter  in  1587.  However  as  a  textbook  it  proved  entirely 
unsuitable,  if  only  because  it  was  oversized.  He  partici- 


69  Selma,  his  wife,  was,  like  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Max,  a  daughter  of  David  and  Friederike  Hirsch  (see 
footnote  60).  Her  first  husband  was  Hermann  Levy- 
Hannover.  Both  her  marriages  were  without  issue. 

70  See  Lazarus,  op.  cit,  p.  330  about  him.  He  was 
born  17  Aug  1778,  his  wife  on  15  Apr  1788.  She  died  18 
Jun  1852;  his  year  of  death  is  not  known.  I  am  indebted  to 
teacher  Stern  in  Hildesheim  for  these  notes. 


pated,  as  a  preacher,  in  Hildesheim  at  the  celebration  of 
peace  in  1814.71 

The  siblings  of  R  Meinster,  either  personally  or  through 
their  descendants,  also  had  their  share  of  the  pedagogic 
talents  and  aptitudes  of  the  family  of  Joachim  Salomon. 
Malka,  his  sister,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  an 
example,  and  not  the  only  one;  she  was  the  mother  of 
Josef  Wolf  in  Dessau.  Their  brother,  Jakob,  was  active 
as  teacher  in  his  home  community  of  Sandersleben.  He 
was  "a  quiet  person,"  tubercular  and  thus  not  readily 
invited  as  tutor  into  the  homes  of  wealthier  Jewish 
families;  he  led  a  marginal  life  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, but  was  conscientious  enough  regularly  to  pay  the 
protective  fees  to  the  authorities  until,  with  their 
endorsement,  he  was  exempted  from  paying  them.  He 
died  in  his  58th  year.72 

A  younger  brother,  Moses,  who  took  the  family  name  of 
Levi73,  was  a  teacher  in  Stralsund,  then  settled  as  trader 
in  Beraburg  where  he  founded  a  family  which  took  the 
name  of  Benlevy. 

In  1799  he  arranged  for  Breitkopf  &  Haertel  in  Leipzig 
to  publish  a  primer  for  school  use;  he  called  it  Gruend- 
liche  Anweisungen  fuer  die  Jugend  [Basic  Advice  for 
Young  People].74  Helping  him  toward  publication  was 
Salomon  David  Unger  from  Coswig  who,  a  few  years 
later  in  1810  was  the  first  Jew  to  achieve  citizenship  in 


71  For  details,  of.  Lewinsky  in  Blaettern  fuerJued. 
Geschichte  u.  Lit.,  Ill,  p.  89  ff.  -  Benlevi  was  a  subscriber 
to  Gotthold  Salomon's  first  booklet  of  sermons,  Dessau, 
1818. 

72  C  15,  No.  118  and  121,3.  -Jacob,  born  1751, 
swore  the  protective  oath  on  6  Dec  1776,  married  Preis- 
chen,  nee  Moses  in  1743.  Jacob  died  7  Feb  1809.  They 
had  three  children  born  1778,  1779,  1782,  including  a  son 
named  Meir.  The  widow  took  the  family  name  of  Salomon; 
she  died  5  Mar  1825. 

73  Schmidt,  in  Anhalt.  Schrifstellerlexikon.  p.  211, 
has  a  short  notice  about  him/  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibl., 
op  cit,  No.  1354,  erroneously  shows  Sondersleben  instead 
of  Sandersleben.  -  Moses  born  16  Nov.  1758,  died  Feb. 
1811.  He  married  Rebekka,  born  1760,  daughter  of  Call- 
mann  &  Hanna  Elb.  A  son,  Calm  Benlevy,  was  born  22 
June  1796. 

74  Hebrew  title  was  Jesod  Chinnuch  Nearim;  the 
third  edition,  without  indication  of  the  year,  credits  it  to  him 
and  Levi  Matthieu  from  Bernburg.... 
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Erfurt  and  whose  sons  then  distinguished  themselves  in 
education  and  science."  A  large  number  of  advance 
subscribers  from  near  and  far,  clear  to  Prague,  assured 
its  publication.  The  subscribers  included  many  young 
people,  including  his  nephew  Jeremias.  The  booklet, 
originally  intended  for  the  instruction  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, was  made  more  widely  available  at  the  request  of 
many  friends  even  though  it  had  few  pages  and,  unde- 
manding as  it  is,  must  have  responded  to  a  real  need  of 
the  time.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  successive  editions 
and  also  by  the  approbation  from  Abraham  Elchanan 
from  Fuerth,  regional  rabbi,  who  expressed  regret  that 
nothing  like  it  had  been  available  sooner.  And,  as  an 
authority  in  book  publishing,  he  used  sharp  words  to 
prohibit  [illegal]  copies.76  R.  Meinster,  who  also  wrote 
a  letter  which  appears  in  his  brother's  booklet,  held  that 
an  approbation  was  not  appropriate  and  did  not  like  to 
issue  approbations  in  principle,  more  so  in  this  case  of 
a  close  relative.  The  German  and  Hebrew  sections  of 
this  booklet  offer  the  same  text,  both  in  the  fonts  of  the 
Hebrew  socalled  "Weiberdeutsch."  The  contents,  in 
eight  chapters  with  60  entries,  contain  several  basics  of 
grammar,  an  explanation  of  the  months  and  holidays 
with  their  customs  as  well  as  the  ritual  for  prayer.  It 
closes  with  an  admonition  for  students  to  apply  them- 
selves, to  work  independently,  and  not  to  rely  on  the 
support  of  their  parents.  Moses  Levi  died  Feb.  1811. 

Finally  there  originated  another  line  of  educators  from 
the  home  of  another  younger  brother  of  R.  Meinster,  one 
Elieser  known  as  Lipmann.  He  was  born  in  1753,  was 
a  merchant  but  with  a  talmudic  education,  and  also  was 
knowledgeable  in  secular  matters.  In  his  home  town  he 
was  head  of  the  welfare  organization  for  the  poor.  He 
brought  into  his  home  in  1799  his  spouse,  Jittle,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Bernburg  regional  rabbi,  Raphael  [Boas] 


75  [Details  omitted] 

76  Elkana  Fuerth,  more  properly  Elkana  Otten- 
soos,  was  born  in  Fuerth  on  18  Dec  1726  as  son  of  Hirsch 
Abraham  ben  Loeb  Ottensoos.  There  he  was  active,  with 
his  father  and  his  brother  Jona,  as  publisher  for  several 
Hebrew  printig  houses  (cf.  Loewenstein,  Z.  Gesch.  D. 
Juden  in  Fuerth,  3.  Teil,  in  the  Jahrb.  D.  Jued.  Liter.  Ges. 
X,  and  Weinberg,  Gesch.  D.  Juden  in  d.  Oberpfalz  III,  p. 
186.  In  1744  he  married  Roesle.... 


Rothschild77,  who  was  the  predecessor  of  Abraham 
Elchanan,  mentioned  above.  Lipmann  took  Salomon, 
the  name  of  his  grandfather,  as  his  family  name. 

His  oldest  son,  Salomon  Salman  who  later  called  him- 
self Gotthold  Salomon,  was  the  well  known  Hamburg 
preacher.  He  began  as  a  teacher  at  the  Dessau  free 
school,  continued  as  teacher  during  his  Hamburg  period 
when  he  also  served  for  several  years  as  co-director  of 
a  private  school,  in  addition  to  providing  pro  bono 
instruction  at  an  institution  for  the  blind. 

At  home,  like  his  cousins,  he  benefited  from  the  in- 
struction of  his  uncle  R.  Meinster,  and  drew  from  it  his 
broad  biblical  and  talmudic  knowledge  as  well  as  his 
pedagogic  gifts.  He  thought  most  highly  of  his  teacher. 
For  his  70th  birthday  he  created  a  flattering  Hebrew 
thesis,  a  dream  sequence  in  which  the  major  figures  of 
Israel  sing  the  praises  of  the  honoree.78  Angels  and  even 
God  himself  thank  him  and  promise  him  life,  here  as 
well  as  there.  At  his  own  70th  birthday  in  1854  Gotthold 
explained:  "When  I  speak  the  name  of  this  great  teacher 
today  I  do  so  with  deepest  respect  and  greatest  love."79 
According  to  his  own  words  the  teaching  methods  of  R. 
Meinster  served  him  as  example.  Salomon  [Gotthold], 
while  still  at  home,  also  enjoyed  thorough  instruction  in 


77 ...  Rafael  Boas  Rothschild  ...  is  the  author  of 
Aniah  belebjam,  Fuerth  1766.  In  witnessing  a  marriage  in 
1774  (Archiv  der  Stadt  Leipzig  LJ  7)  he  signed  as:  Rafael 
Salomon  Rothschild.  The  family  tree  of  this  family  goes 
back  to  the  Frankfurt  Rothschild  patriarch;  cf.  Wiener,  Bibl. 
Friedl.  No.  821.  -  Lipmann  Salomon  petitioned  on  11  Deo 
1778  for  permission  to  marry  (Dessauer  Gemeindeakten  D 
No.  1)  Jittle,  born  1758  as  daughter  of  Rafael  and  Frommet 
Rothschild.  He  swore  the  protective  oath  on  24  Feb  1779. 
(C  1 5.  Mp.  1 1 8).  The  protective  capitation  fees  were  re- 
mitted as  of  1798,  because  of  his  seven-member  family.  All 
of  the  children  are  from  his  marriage  to  Jittle  Rothschild. 
The  entry,  in  the  death  record  of  Gotthold  Salomon  to  the 
effect  that  his  mother  was  Chaja  Hess,  is  in  error;  it  pro- 
bably derives  from  the  fact  that  Lipmann,  who  was 
widowed  in  1 809,  did  marry  again  and  that  this  was  the 
name  of  his  second  wife. 

78  The  manuscript  is  in  the  library  of  the  Berlin  J. 
Comm.,  loc  cit. 

79  Selbstbiographie  [Autobiography],  Leipzig 
1863,  p.  5.  Only  his  educational  activites  are  to  be  noted 
here;  for  more  information  see  the  writings  of  Philippson, 
Kayserling,  Horwitz,  and  the  Festschrift  on  the  occasion  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Hamburg  Tempel,  1918,  and 
also  Jewish  lexicons. 
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German  from  the  head  of  the  Sandersleben  public 
school,  a  Rev.  Bobbe,  who  also  gave  him  private 
lessons.  He  continued  his  religious  studies  in  the  Jewish 
"Gymnasium,"  the  talmudic  teaching  institution  in 
Dessau,  and  also,  with  some  help  from  a  teacher  in 
Dessau,  his  general  education  on  his  own.  He  devoted 
special  care  to  a  study  of  the  works  of  great  teachers  of 
the  time.  His  teaching  talent  became  evident  at  first 
through  private  lessons  which  then  became  so  renowned 
that  by  age  1 8  he  was  employed  as  teacher  at  the  tal- 
mudic school,  the  main  school,  and  the  free  school. 
Fully  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  his  relatives  he  quickly 
worked  up  a  catechism  for  religious  instruction.  As  to 
teaching  methods  and  education,  the  young  teacher  as 
well  as  the  more  mature  man  thoroughly  made  known 
his  views  through  publications  and  sermons.  He  espe- 
cially emphasized  the  subjective  aspects  of  education, 
the  influence  of  the  parental  home  on  the  moral  and 
religious  development  of  children,  much  as  he  had  so 
well  experienced  it  in  his  immediate  as  well  as  larger 
family;  this  includes  Josef  Wolf  in  Dessau  who  was  very 
close  to  him.  He  preferred  to  focus  on  the  neglected 
education  of  the  female  sex  which  he  saw  as  destined  to 
play  a  role  in  the  education  of  future  youth.  When  he 
was  still  in  Dessau  he  taught  at  the  girls  school,  so 
arduously  established  by  David  Fraenkel,  "at  which 
there  was  emphasis  on  the  invigoration  of  religious 
sentiments,  while  excluding  the  usual  layer  of  tabula- 
tion."80 Accordingly  he  soon  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  Sulamith  a  series  of  enlightening  open 
"letters  to  a  worthy  young  woman  of  the  Jewish  faith"  in 
which  he  sought  primarily  to  acquaint  the  female 
readers  with  the  personages  of  the  Bible.  His  booklet  of 
sermons,  Selimas  Stunden  der  Weihe,  eine  moralisch- 
religioese  Schrift  fuer  die  Gebildeten  unter  dem  weib- 
lichen  Geschlecht  [Selima's  Hours  of  Devotion,  a 
moral-religious  essay  for  the  educated  among  the  female 
sex],  later  was  published  at  the  initiative  of  women  and 
was  dedicated  to  an  exemplary  Hamburg  woman.  It 
dealt  with  family  life,  and  served  and  achieved  his  usual 
purposes.  For  that  matter  Salomon  [Gotthold],  as  the 
most  gifted  and  the  deepest  thinker  with  the  best  all- 
around  education  of  all  of  the  family  members  originat- 
ing in  Sandersleben,  also  achieved  the  most  effective 
and  wide-ranging  influence.  To  be  sure,  this  was 
possible  only  because  of  the  more  liberal  religious 


philosophy  which  he  followed  and  which  he  expressed 
publicly  through  his  acceptance  of  the  call  to  the  highly 
controversial  Hamburg  temple.  At  first  this  represented 
no  obstacles  to  this  collaboration  with  the  periodical  of 
his  cousin  Jeremias;  later  this  necessarily  had  to  end. 

Gotthold  Salomon  had  a  younger  brother,  born  6  Mar 
1789,  Jehuda  or  Louis  Emil  Liepmannssohn  who 

took  the  paternal  name,  not  the  name  of  his  grandfather 
as  his  family  name.  Different  family  names  among 
brothers  were  not  uncommon.  He  called  himself  Liep- 
mannssohn and  also  devoted  himself  to  the  profession 
of  teacher.81  Surely  he  must  have  enjoyed  at  home  the 
same  early  education  as  his  older  brother,  then  visited 
on  a  scholarship  the  Franz  school  in  Dessau,  and  then 
accepted  teaching  positions  in  Koethen,  in  Alt-Strelitz, 
and  finally  in  Landsberg  an  der  Warthe.82  It  goes  almost 


Sulamith  I,  Teil  1 ,  p.  488. 


81  Also  from  Sandersleben  is  a  nonrelated  teacher 
and  preacher:  Selig  Louis  Liepmannsohn,  born  15  Jan 

1 800  as  the  son  of  Lipmann  Hess,  nail  maker  [smith],  and 
Rahel  nee  Juda.  As  a  widow  she  kept  the  name  of  Hess 
when  family  names  were  introduced;  of  her  sons,  Aron  took 
the  name  of  Schlesinger,  the  other  is  the  [Selig  Louis] 
Liepmannsohn  named  above.  Here,  too,  there  emerged  a 
family  of  educators.  Schlesinger  was,  among  other  things, 
teacher  and  preacher  in  Parchim,  Liepmannsohn  in  various 
Westfalian  communities.  (For  him,  see  Schmidt,  op  cit,  p. 
518;  Kayserling,  op  cit  II,  308  and  Homilet.  U.  Liter.  Beiblatt 
2,  72;  Sulamith  Vol  VII  and  VIII.)  The  latter,  like  his 
neighbors  [i.e.  the  other  clan  from  Sandersleben],  publi- 
shed sermons,  religious  books,  agendas,  and  calendars. 
During  the  last  30  years  he  served  in  Horn  i.W[estfalia], 
retired  at  age  80  and  died  on  1 2  Apr  1 888,  age  89.  He  was 
buried  in  Lippstadt.  His  son  Eli  served  in  various  teaching 
positions  in  Stadthagen,  Hoppstaedten  and  Horn,  then 
went  to  America  where  he  served  several  communities  He 
died  at  age  80  in  Chicago.  Another  son,  Josef,  graduate  of 
the  teacher  seminary  at  Muenster  [Westfalia],  was  a 
teacher  in  Ofen  [Westfalia],  led  a  school  in  Rahden 
[Westfalia],  then  for  42  years  was  teacher  and  preacher  in 
Minden  [Westfalia].  He  retired  in  1920;  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  some  of  the  personal  data. 

82  For  him  see  Schmidt,  op  cit.  p.  517,  who  gives 
the  birth  date  of  15  Mar  1793  in  error;  1793  is  the  birth  year 
of  his  brother,  the  master  tailor  Mendel  in  S[andersleben]. 
Schmidt  described  him  in  1 809  as  tutor  in  Kosel  O.-S. 
[Oberschlesien,  Upper  Silesia]  while  C  25,  No.  121b  has 
him  in  the  same  year  as  teacher  in  Koethen  i.A.  [SW  of 
Dessau],  which  seems  more  probable.  His  patriotic 
sermons  in  Alt-Strelitz  in  1816  and  1817  are  in  Schmidt, 
and  in  Sulamith  V,  Parti,  p.  316.  Ibid.  Part  2,  p.  399,  for 
an  account  of  boys'  confirmation  1818.  He  was  active  in 
Alt-Strelitz  1 81 5-20  where  he  was  shown  as  a  private 
teacher  on  the  subscription  list  for  Gotthold  Salomon's  first 
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without  saying  that  he  delivered  sermons  in  German  and 
officiated  at  confirmations. 

There  was  a  special  ceremonial  significance  to  the 
confirmation  of  six  girls  and  two  boys  on  16  Feb  1822 
in  Landsberg  [Warthe]  at  which  the  authorities  and  three 
Protestant  clergy  participated.  Unfortunately  there  were 
unpleasant  consequences  for  the  latter  participants.83 
[Prussian  King]  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III,  who  learned  of 
the  ceremony  through  a  report  in  the  Spener  newspaper, 
was  outraged  because  of  the  report,  and  also  because  of 
the  participation  of  the  authorities.  Not  only  did  he  ob- 
ject to  future  reports  about  Jewish  ceremonies  of  this 
"coloration,"  he  also  made  clear  to  his  officials  his 
displeasure  that  their  behavior  represented  a  violation  of 
decency  as  well  as  Christian  standards.  The  violation 
was  perceived  to  be  in  the  -"greater  emphasis  on  an 
optional  Jewish  ceremony  than  on  a  performance  of  a 
Protestant  service."  The  chief  of  police  and  the  mayor, 
who  had  been  criticized  for  their  actions,  claimed  that 
they  had  deemed  their  presence  to  be  necessary  "to  see 
for  themselves  and  to  be  certain  that  the  teachings  and 
religious  principles  were  not  in  conflict  with  morality 
and  other  religions,  and  to  make  sure  they  were  not 
hidden  or  duplicitous  offenses  against  the  common 
weal."  This  seems  to  have  sa&fied.  the  royal  displeasure 
and  only  the  somewhat  pompous  [news]  account  was 
deemed  offensive.  Liepmannssohn  later  gave  up  teach- 
ing, but  in  his  descendants  the  religious  and  educational 
ideals  remain  strongly  alive.84 

Represented  in  the  present  essay  was  not  a  mere  family 
history,  but  rather  an  important  though  small  excerpt 
from  the  history  of  Jewish  education.  It  demonstrates  the 

booklet  of  sermons,  Dessau  1818.  Next  he  was  in 
Landsberg  [on  the  Warthe  river]  where  there  appeared  his 
1827  report  on  the  "school  licensed  by  higher  authority"  for 
which  he  is  the  director.  There  he  died  on  4  April  1867  after 
he  gave  up  his  job. 

83  Ludwig  Geiger  in  Allg.  Ztg.  d.  Judentums,  1 902, 
No.  1.  For  a  report  on  the  confirmation  also  see  Sulamith 
VI,  Part  2,  p.  139. 

Of  his  sons  the  following  became  well  known: 
Gustav,  political  editor  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  and 
deputy  to  the  Berlin  city  council.  Leo,  highly  musical, 
student  of  Hans  von  Buelow,  founder  of  a  music  store  in 
Berlin.  A  son  of  Gustav,  Julius,  in  Karlsruhe,  publisher  by 
profession,  was  a  founder  and  officer  of  the  Deutscher  Vor- 
tragsbund  [Lecture  Bureau]. 


sweeping  influence  of  education,  but  also  shows  the 
sources  of  strength  which  can  and  do  continue  to  flow 
silently  and  steadily  even  though  storms  may  rage  on  the 
surface.  After  centuries  of  decline,  and  since  the  day  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Friedlaender,  both  external  and 
internal  causes  have  brought  about  a  complete  revision 
of  Jewish  life  and  culture,  especially  in  Germany. 
Instead  of  following  the  false  path  of  complete  assimila- 
tion, as  counseled  by  David  Friedlaender,  a  man  usually 
most  insightful,  in  his  letter  to  Propst  Teller,  the  men 
here  described  followed  another  Wurzelzeiger  [basic 
pointer]  in  that  they  sought  to  build  a  new  lifestyle  on  a 
base  of  loyalty  to  their  ancestry,  to  reason,  and  to  decen- 
cy compatible  with  their  religious  traditions.  History, 
properly  observed,  is  a  good  teacher.  It  seems  justifiable 
to  include  so  many  details  of  family  history  when  a 
whole  family,  both  within  and  outside  Germany,  became 
teachers  of  history,  that  is  master  teachers  for  their  own 
and  for  later  times.  Historical  significance,  which  was 
the  main  goal,  should  still  be  discernable. 
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